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Valley Development and Valley Administration 


in the Missouri Basin 
By HENRY C. HART 





thority Act and experience—that a new 

form of public administration is needed 
to achieve a new level of resource use—con- 
fronts in the Missouri Basin its first operating 
competitor.t The Missouri River and its re- 
lated resources have been under development 
for three years by the very method which the 
TVA was created to supplant—augmentation 
of existing federal departmental assignments 
in the area. There is already some evidence 
concerning the effectiveness of this approach, 
and since its success hinges partly on ability to 
get started toward solution of such keenly felt 
needs as flood control, it would seem worth 
while to compare at this early stage the Mis- 
souri Valley method with that of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority.” 


T concept of the Tennessee Valley Au- 


I 


HE Missouri Valley will put administrative 

method to a keener test than either the Co- 
lumbia or the Tennessee. It is a big valley—a 
sixth of the United States, twice as large as 
Texas, thirteen times the size of the Tennessee 
Valley. Yet there is relatively little water in it; 
the mean flow of the 2,500-mile Missouri is less 
than that of the 650-mile Tennessee. This com- 


*In the Columbia Valley there is a huge basin of 
plentiful water like the Tennessee, but with some of the 
contrasts of the Missouri. There, the departmental 
method has given way at important points to the valley 
authority method. The Secretary of the Interior stated 
in an address to the Washington Public Ownership 
League in Seattle, October 12, 1946, that a “regional 
autonomous organization” is needed to carry the project 
further. 

* The proposed Missouri Valley Authority is the spe- 


‘cific issue around which centers the valuable symposium 


on vegional planning in 32 Jowa Law Review 193-406 
(1947). 

* For physical characteristics of the basin see S. Doc. 
No. 191, 78th Cong., 2d sess. Conservation, Control, and 


bination of features means that measures of 
water control must be applied a thousand 
miles away from the area they benefit. In a 
democracy, it is essential that these measures 
be understood and accepted throughout the 
area. The politically powerful motive of com- 
petition for scarce water, which is traditional 
from the 100th meridian west to the Cascades, 
is introduced in a basin whose eastern popula- 
tion does not appreciate its reality. There is a 
sheer physical problem of maintaining ade- 
quate regional headquarters in a basin in 
which St. Louis, Missouri, is closer to Washing- 
ton, D. C. than it is to Billings, Montana. Some 
of the water use problems themselves are con- 
fined to a part of the valley: the Northern 
Great Plains has its own problems of drought 
cycles, wind erosion, and grasshoppers, distinct 
enough to call into being a Northern Great 
Plains Agricultural Advisory Council. The 
floods to which comprehensive river control 
must be directed are confined to the lower 
quarter of the Missouri—the area from Sioux 
City, lowa, to St. Louis. Contrast the Tennes- 
see, where major flood benefits accrue to Chat- 
tanooga, slightly over 100 miles from the 
river's source. Economic functions of the east- 


Use of Water Resources of the Missouri River Basin in 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, and Missouri (1944), 
the “Sloan Plan”; H. Doc. No. 238, 73d Cong. 2d sess., 
Missouri River (1935) which is the compendium of the 
Army Engineers’ data; and National Resources Planning 
Board, Drainage Basin Problems and Programs, The 
Missouri Basin, in three parts (U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936). 

*The President's Great Plains Committee, The Fu- 
ture of the Great Plains (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1936); Northern Great Plains Agricultural Ad- 
visory Council, The Use of Water Resources for Agri- 
culture in the Northern Great Plains, Proceedings of 
Council meeting, Aug. 7-9, 1945, Custer, S. Dak., (mim- 
eographed). 
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ern and western parts of the Missouri Valley 
differ sharply. All the western area is rural and 
extractive; the big cities with their processing 
and commercial functions and their concen- 
trations of population, wealth, media of infor- 
mation, transportation, and other industrial 
services are located along the lower quarter of 
the river. The exception, Denver, plays a role 
of greater significance to the Great Basin and 
the Far West than to the Missouri Valley. 

Nevertheless, there is more than the physical 
necessity of systematic river control to call for 
a basin approach to the development of Mis- 
souri Valley resources. All parts of the water- 
shed share a relatively primitive stage of indus- 
trial development as compared with New Eng- 
land, the Middle West, and, more recently, the 
Pacific Coast. With the “colonial” economy go 
shortages of power, transportation, capital, 
technical skills, and representation in the in- 
dustrial affairs of the national government 
which tend to perpetuate the condition. More- 
over, the entire valley, with the exception of 
fringes in the Rockies and Ozarks, is a phe- 
nomenally rich agricultural area. It is con- 
scious of its role as the “breadbasket of the 
Nation.” Its farms are large, mechanized, 
highly capitalized. They color the thinking of 
the whole valley, for the cities service them 
and depend on them. But Missouri Valley 
farms are going through the same decline of 
population which is characteristic of agricul- 
tural areas throughout the nation, and this de- 
cline is superimposed on the exodus of dust- 
bowl years. It is the fact that the Missouri Val- 
ley states had 52 congressmen in 1914 and 40 
today that constitutes the most direct chal- 
lenge to this region of settlers’ sons and daugh- 
ters. While the valley contains some notable 
exceptions, the student of administration must 
not overlook the paradoxical western psy- 
chology which Bernard DeVoto characterized 
in “The West Against Itself.”* Only in the 
light of the distinctive features of the Missouri 
Basin can a comparison be made to TVA ex- 
perience. 


* Mississippi Valley Committee of the P.W.A., Report 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948) pp. 163-79. 

* Harpers Magazine, 193:481-91 and 194:1-13 (Dec., 
1946, and Jan., 1947). 


II 


Te present development of the Missouri 
Valley is based on congressional authoriza- 
tion in scattered statutes, but the administra- 
tive method and the main outlines of the pro- 
gram were laid down in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944.7 The program is called “comprehen- 
sive” and rightly so to the extent that it 
touches upon a wide range of water uses and 
certain derivatives of water conservation. It 
subordinates nonengineering aspects, however, 
and some closely related problems of conserva- 
tion are entirely neglected. 

In the Flood Control Act Congress explicitly 
assigns flood control storage and local protec- 
tive works and the storage and channeling of 
water for irrigation, and these aspects are fully 
represented in the planning and contemplated 
operation of the development. The navigation 
program has been well supported and is repre- 
sented in the conception of the plan, at least as 
far as the Army Corps of Engineers is con- 
cerned, but it is authorized in a separate stat- 
ute® and its relationship to the congressional 
priority of water for irrigation purposes is thus 
confused. Publicly, at least, there has not been 
a meeting of minds as to the benefits and costs 
of navigation and its proper upstream termi- 
nus. The Flood Control Act authorizes soil 
erosion control as part of the program, but it 
has been carried on to date on a test-tube basis 
in one tributary basin’ in a program wholly 
out of scale with the river works and the eco- 
nomic need to conserve topsoil or even the 
physical need to keep it out of reservoirs. The 
recreation by-products of reservoir storage are 
the statutory responsibility of the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Department of the Interior in 
their respective reservoirs,1! but for profes- 
sional skills the Engineers must rely almost en- 
tirely on the National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Power development 
is assigned three ways in the Flood Control 
Act: the Engineers and Bureau of Reclama- 


* Public Law 534, 78th Cong., 2d sess. (58 Stat. 665). 

* Rivers and Harbors Act of March 2, 1945. 

* Missouri River States Committee, Report of the En- 
gineering Subcommittee, May 25, 1944, mimeographed, 
p. 6. 

” The Little Sioux watershed in Iowa and Minnesota. 
H. Doc. No. 268, 78th Cong. 1st sess. 

" By a revision of the original act in Public Law 526, 

7gth Cong., 2d sess. 
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tion generate power at their respective dams, 
the bureau transmits and sells power, and the 
Federal Power Commission recommends gen- 
erating provisions, approves electric rates, and 
surveys the power markets. The Flood Control 
Act contains no provision for developing 
wider use of electricity, a responsibility that 
Congress specifically assigned to the TVA, and 
comments to the Bureau of the Budget indi- 
cated that the Corps of Engineers in their part 
of the proposal neglected much of the basin’s 
power potential.!? Under the increasingly evi- 
dent power shortage and the insistence of the 
Federal Power Commission, however, the pro- 
vision of abundant electricity is taking a more 
important role in the development.'® 
Activities of a second type, which form vital 
links in the comprehensive TVA pattern of de- 
velopment, are not authorized in the Missouri 
development. These are the research and 
demonstration activities which TVA experi- 
ence suggests might concern freight rates, soil 
fertility, contribution of electricity to farming 
and small industries, health and sanitation as 
related to water use, community planning and 
provision of opportunities for an agricultural 
population to train itself in industrial skills. 
Apparently miscellaneous, these activities have 
two principal purposes: (1) research to keep 
abreast of the effects of changes on the valley 
and to point new directions of development, 
and (2) the invention of mechanical and ad- 
ministrative devices to relate conservation to 
the need of individuals to earn a livelihood 
and to take part in normal community services. 
The thesis that “the river touches and gives 
life to all forms of human concerns,” which 
has been the guiding concept of the TVA, is 
nowhere found in the authorization or organi- 
zation of the Missouri development. This 
thesis has been misunderstood by a few dev- 
otees as well as by doubters. It does not 
mean that the watersheds of rivers are the 
areas into which nature has divided the earth’s 
crust for man’s ultimate conservative use.’ 
Hence it does not look toward valley authori- 


* House Doc. No. 475, 78th Cong. 2d sess., pp. viii, 6-7. 
* Lester C. Walker, Description of Work of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s River Basin Division in the 
Missouri River Basin in Cooperation with Other Fed- 
eral Agencies, mimeographed, Chicago, 1947. 

“ National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in 
National Planning (U. S. Government Printing Office, 


ties carving up all federal field functions. On 
the other hand, it cannot be reconciled with 
the view that works in the rivers, however 
breath taking, will accomplish a regional de- 
velopment. 

What it does mean is clear from the TVA 
example. There are many bases on which re- 
gions may be defined geographically, but the 
river basin has two great advantages. It is the 
area of a full and long-established federal 
power over navigable streams,’ and the tech- 
nical means of its development are of a scope 
and nature peculiarly adaptable to govern- 
mental enterprise. By (1) harnessing the river, 
(2) planning and arranging through contracts 
for the basin-wise use of other resources, 
and (3) keeping a continual watch of poten- 
tialities for and obstacles to full development, 
the TVA has demonstrated that, without any 
attempt to be exclusive, the river valley ap- 
proach can yield increases in income and eco- 
nomic enterprise, satisfaction with life in the 
basin, and revitalized participation in com- 
munity and governmental activities. It is evi- 
dent that the Missouri development differs 
from the Tennessee not merely in doing the 
same things in a different way, but in doing 
only the first category of the TVA-type activi- 
ties, with a very small start on the second in 
the program of soil erosion control. 


Ll 


Sram choices are related to administra- 
tive method not only in the sense that a 
program requires appropriate administrative 
execution, but in the corollary sense that a de- 
cision of administrative means sets limits on 
the type of policy which can be assigned. The 
key to the present method of the Missouri pro- 
gram is that it is departmental. Not only is re- 
sponsibility divided among departments, but 
their internal patterns of administration range 
widely. Particularly interesting is the compari- 
son of basin-organized and function-organized 
departments in terms of their responsiveness 


1985), P- 145; Richard Hartshorne, The Nature of Ge- 
ography (American Association of Geographers, 1940) 
p. 284. . 

* The Denison Dam case, Oklahoma v. Atkinson Co., 
313 U.S. 508 (1941) is the modern expression of the 
federal power of commerce in navigation, demand for 
which at the Annapolis Convention in 1786 led to the 
Constitutional Convention. 
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to the potentialities of the Missouri develop- 
ment. 

The Department of Agriculture is assigned 
the watershed protection phase of the program 
in the 1944 act, as it has been in all flood con- 
trol acts since 1936. It has assigned the protec- 
tive work in the Missouri Basin to the Soil 
Conservation Service, except for the wooded 
margins along the Rockies and in the state of 
Missouri, which are the responsibility of the 
Forest Service. Neither agency has a basin re- 
gion. Obviously the Forest Service is much 
more efficiently organized in terms of the great 
timber areas; its basin activities are directed 
from Missoula, Denver, and Milwaukee. The 
Soil Conservation Service has a regional office 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, which was set up to 
serve the Great Plains, a logical soil use region. 
The eastern states of the basin (Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Missouri) are in its Milwaukee re- 
gion. Other bureaus and agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are regionalized 
around crop areas, credit centers, and the like; 
none is organized on basin lines. The task of/ 
representing the department on interagency 
matters in the basin and of keeping the agen- 
cies abreast of basin developments is assigned 
to a single representative of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

In contrast, the Department of the Interior 
has taken a whole series of administrative steps 
to coordinate all of its activities in the Mis- 
souri Basin. These are many. The Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Geological Survey have 
direct engineering responsibilities in the river. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service, the National 
Park Service, the Office of Indian Affairs, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and the Smithsonian Institution all 
carry on activities in the basin. The Secretary 
outlined the purpose and methods of coordi- 
nation in a memorandum issued to the staff in 
1945. Since that time, monthly progress reports 
have been compiled of the achievements of each 
bureau or agency with budgeted assignments 
for the basin. A Missouri Basin reports staff 
thus keeps the Secretary informed of the condi- 
tion of basin programs and circulates informa- 
tion received from Interior and other agencies. 
The regional heads of the Interior agencies 
meet monthly as the Missouri Basin Field Com- 
mittee, among other purposes to instruct and 


hear reports from the Interior representative 
on the federal interagency committee for the 
Missouri development. The chairman of the 
Interior committee, W. G. Sloan, is the full- 
time representative of the department on the 
interagency committee; it was he who com- 
piled the original Reclamation proposal for 
comprehensive river development. Basin or- 
ganization is reflected in the regional structure 
of the newly established Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

There can be no doubt that these arrange- 
ments (which fall short of creating a Depart- 
ment of Interior in the basin) have already 
overcome some of the natural resistance of bu- 
reaus to a reframing of their responsibilities. 
There has developed a tendency to think of 
problems in terms of Interior’s Missouri Basin 
tasks. The key to this progress is the avail- 
ability of lump sum appropriations to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation which can be allocated to 
the other bureaus and agencies to do basin 
work. Thus, there is within the Department of 
the Interior a counterpart of the TVA provi- 
sion for supporting and tying in with the obvi- 
ous engineering phases of river development 
those aspects whose interrelations are only un- 
covered by research and demonstration and 
which therefore can be sustained only as part 
of the construction of reservoirs and the physi- 
cal works of the basin. The contrast between 
Interior and Agriculture in this respect is dra- 
matic. Compare the size of the current year’s 
allocation of $2,121,000 from Reclamation 
funds to the Geological Survey for collection 
of engineering data in the basin with the 
$329,000 available in the Department of Agri- 
culture for its investigations of watershed pro- 
tection projects. The latter, of course, have di- 
rect bearing on the planning of reservoirs, but 
suffer from an artificial divorce of river engi- 
neering and valley development. 

The Federal Power Commission conducts 
those of its activities which concern the Mis- 
souri development through its Chicago re- 
gional office. The Chicago region extends to 
several states east of the basin in accordance 
with the pattern of utilities with which the 
commission is concerned. But this is not a 
handicap, since, for the purposes of studying 
hydraulic power potentials and power mar- 
kets, the Federal Power Commission provides 
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a single point of contact for other interested 
agencies. 

The Corps of Engineers, having river chan- 
nel functions, is organized with the basin as 
the territory of its Missouri River division. 
The division engineer at Omaha, though ad- 
ministratively responsible to the chief of Army 
Engineers in Washington, and through him to 
the Secretary of War, has a degree of initiative 
in and direct responsibility to the region not 
possessed by any other federal official engaged 
on the program. This combination of advan- 
tages gives natural leadership to the division 
engineer, General Lewis A. Pick, who, by rea- 
son of his expertness in public relations, ad- 
ministrative ability, and sense of timing, has 
made the most of his opportunities. In June, 
1947, he was unanimously chosen for the third 
year as chairman of the interagency committee 
for the development. 


IV 


si Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee 
has been in existence for almost three years, 
but its function is still widely misunderstood. 
It was created in 1945 as a subsidiary of the 
Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Committee 
in Washington. Its charter confines it to: 


providing a means through which the field repre- 
sentatives of the participating Federal agencies may 
effectively interchange information and coordinate 
their activities among themselves and with those of 
the States in the preparation of reports and in the 
planning and execution of works for the control and 
use of the waters of the Missouri River Basin.” 


The committee has no authority in law or in 
the administrative lines of the respective de- 
partments. Secretaries of the departments still 
answer for the success or failure of their re- 
spective phases of the work along the Missouri. 
The committee has no staff; a busy civilian en- 
gineer in the division engineer's office serves as 
its secretary.'7 Remaining doubts as to the 
meaning of the word “coordinate” are resolved 
by instructions to the members to act only 
with unanimous consent, and in the event of a 


* Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Committee, reso- 
lution of March 29, 1945. 

* Minutes of the committee are circulated in mimeo- 
graphed form by the office of the division engineer in 
Omaha. 


5 


dissent to refer the question to their depart- 
mental chiefs in Washington. 

The governors of the ten Missouri Basin 
states appoint five of their number to repre- 
sent them on the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee. Originally invited as fraternal 
delegates, they have long since become de facto 
members on a par with the departmental rep- 
resentatives. It is the state representatives who, 
having comprehensive interests in develop- 
ment, and being free from suspicion of bureau- 
cratic wrangling which would embarrass one 
federal member in publicly cross-examining 
another, have precipitated the resolution of 
situations where agencies were working at 
cross purposes. 

The leading illustration is the present joint 
survey of the sub-watershed of the Osage River 
in Missouri. Governor Donnelly of Missouri, 
attending his second committee meeting, point- 
edly asked whether proposed storage of run-off 
in the state of Missouri could not be accom- 
plished by farm reservoirs and soil treatment 
rather than by the construction of five large 
reservoirs to which affected farm interests in 
his state objected. The upshot of the question 
was a conference at his capital of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Dean of the State College of Agriculture, and 
the state conservation engineer. The partici- 
pants agreed to collaborate on a survey of 
water resource plans for the Osage, including 
an assessment of the contribution of soil con- 
servation measures. The survey is now in prog- 
ress, with indications that the plans of the 
Corps of Engineers and the state’s objections 
thereto will be tested on the basis of mutually 
accepted facts.18 

The publicity given to the committee meet- 
ings serves an important educational function. 
Activities at sessions are front-page news all 
over the valley. The public is coming to realize 
that water use problems are basinwide, and 


* Two points may be noted. Opposition to the dams 
by a Missouri congressman had already put them on the 
shelf as far as appropriations were concerned. Much 
earlier resolution of the issue would have been desirable. 
Second, the constructive solution was achieved not in 
the Inter-Agency Committee, with its newspaper re- 
porters, but as an outgrowth of it in an executive session 
of the interested agencies. Committee minutes, January 
16, 1947. St. Louis Globe-Democrat January 17, and Feb- 
ruary 15, 1947. 
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that remedies may have to be found in parts of 
the valley remote from the benefits. There is 
not enough appreciation of this contribution 
of the committee. Both its friends and its 
critics have done it a disservice by claiming for 
it the function of deciding interagency issues.!® 

The committee has had spotty success in 
drawing agency attention to conflicts and gaps 
in the program. To date the major accomplish- 
ments in this direction have concerned physi- 
cal plans for reservoirs; there has not been con- 
sultation on policies in advance of adoption. 
Such consultation is desperately needed in 
matters relating to navigation, electric rates, 
the development of irrigation farms, tempo of 
construction and priority of projects, and 
watershed protection through improved farm- 
ing practices. 

Systematic consultation on these broad ques- 
tions and a clearer understanding of the fact 
that the committee does not constitute a sec- 
ond line of administrative authority might be 
encouraged by securing the establishment of 
the committee through federal statute as an 
advisory body made up of the basin represen- 
tatives of participating departments and gov- 
ernors representing the ten valley states. Un- 
willingness to label the committee plainly as 
advisory undoubtedly stems from the general 
lack of understanding of the contribution 
which consultative bodies can, and increas- 
ingly must, make to “big democracy.”” From a 
practical point of view, state and local officials 
would find their influence greater if their ad- 
vice could reach Congress through an estab- 
lished channel at the planning stage. 


V 

HE role of the states in the Missouri de- 
‘alee has been remarkable. Three 
years ago they were expressing an attitude of 
states’ rights that was all that could be ex- 
pected from an area of water scarcity, dissimi- 
lar problems, and remoteness from Washing- 
ton. Since 1944 they have worked together, 
first in a committee of the ten governors and 
two additional representatives from each state, 
and more recently in the Inter-Agency Com- 


* Protagonists for the Committee have called it “a 
kind of board of directors” for the Pick-Sloan develop- 
ment. On the same premise, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
attacked the Committee as a “fake MVA.” 


mittee described above. The early committee 
was effective in bringing about the famous rec- 
onciliation of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers in November, 1944. 
The ten governors have been active in resolv- 
ing conflicts within their borders as to reser- 
voir plans—a welcome contribution to any fed- 
eral agency whose work must inevitably dislo- 
cate certain sections of a state’s population. 
The growth of a sense of basin responsibility 
is abundantly illustrated in the attitude of the 
present chairman of the governors’ committee, 
Governor Sam Ford of Montana. In 1944 he 
claimed for Montana “prior right to the waters 
arising in or passing through the state for do- 
mestic use, irrigation, power development, and 
other beneficial uses.”*° In June, 1947, he 


called a special meeting of the governors’ com- 


mittee to consider action to meet the emer- 
gency of floods in the lower valley states, a 
meeting which would certainly generate sup- 
port for the use of Montana reservoirs for 
flood protection 1,500 miles downstream. 

The present active role of the states is due to 
a combination of circumstances completely un- 
like the situation in the Tennessee Valley. 
Each of the ten states has been conducting its 
own program of water conservation and agri- 
cultural development for years; some states an- 
ticipated the corresponding federal programs. 
The issue of public power has been fought out, 
not always to the same conclusion. Nebraska, 
for example, is the one state in the Union 
which has no private electric utility. Each of 
the states, except Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri on the eastern side, has evolved statutory 
or constitutional methods of allocating water 
rights, appropriate administrative instrumen- 
talities, and a body of common law by which 
individual and social rights have been bal- 
anced in the face of insufficient water supply. 

From an administrative point of view, the 
important consideration is to give the states 
the prominent part in the development to 
which their exercise of responsibility entitles 
them. This is already done in the legislative 
area by the provision of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 that plans of the Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation mst be submitted to 


* Missouri River States Committee, The Future De- 
velopment of the Missouri Valley (Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1944), Pp. 24. 
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Congress along with the favorable or unfavor- 
able recommendations of the governors of the 
states involved. The same advisory role should 
be established for the governors in the admin- 
istrative area, and certainly full advantage 
should be taken of the present practice of se- 
curing basin-wide consultation of the states 
through their designation of five representa- 
tives. Such representation is much more valu- 
able, in that it is responsible, than the advisory 
machinery proposed by Senator Murray in both 
of his MVA bills whereby the President would 
appoint representatives of agricultural, com- 
merce, and labor interests (the current bill 
adds wildlife and recreation as a fourth inter- 
est) to membership on an advisory board.*! 

The greatest obstacle to larger participation 
by the states is the embarrassment of federal 
officials in laying matters of inter-agency dis- 
agreement before them. The fruitful state-fed- 
eral collaboration which is possible via a single 
point of federal contact for comprehensive 
planning is revealed by the productiveness of 
the Missouri Basin conferences arranged by 
the late National Resources Planning Board, 
and the research activities of this agency. 


VI 

LARMISTS notwithstanding, the United 
States still appears to have a government of 
laws to the extent that comprehensive adminis- 
tration awaits comprehensive legislation. The 
latter has not been achieved in the Missouri 
development. The difficulty is not so much the 
authorization of various phases of the program 
in separate statutes, but the perennial consid- 
eration of progress and the hammering out of 
appropriations by special-purpose committees 
which compartmentalize the knowledge of 

Congress and its contacts with the public. 
Projects for irrigation and for the distribu- 
tion and sale of power are considered by pub- 
lic lands committees of the House and Senate 
and are paid for from appropriations of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Agriculture commit- 
tees hear evidence on the watershed protection 
program, which is financed by appropriations 
of the Department of Agriculture. Industrial 
development and river transportation are the 
concern of the commerce committees. The 
public works committees consider authoriza- 


™$.1156, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 


/ 


tions for navigation and flood control, but ap- 
propriations are further divided into a rivers 
and harbors and a flood control act. There was 
some optimism that the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 would permit more inte- 
grated congressional committee work on basin 
problems. The only committee consolidations 
have served to align committees more clearly 
with departments. Subcommittees, of course, 
continue to hold hearings on the same seg- 
ments of the plans as before. The centrifugal 
influence of special-purpose committees is a fa- 
miliar story.2? It has been dramatized in the 
Missouri development by the use of commit- 
tees to carry onto the floor of Congress the in- 
teragency disputes regarding the height of 
Garrison Reservoir and the assignment as be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Reclamation of land preparation 
and settlement and the extension of agricul- 
tural research on federally irrigated farms.** 
As Mr. Bashore, the commissioner of reclama- 
tion, since retired, concluded in testimony on 
this point in 1945, “Congress is entitled to 
have a better overall presentation of any par- 
ticular problem that affects a region.”*5 

The effect of special committee work on a 
comprehensive program is not only to discour- 
age collaboration on the part of departments 
and to deprive the entire Congress of hearings 
and legislative staff work on issues as a whole, 
but to create on the part of members of Con- 
gress powerful vested interests, enhanced by 
the seniority system, in the ascendancy of the 
particular philosophies or programs of their 
counterpart administrative agencies. This tend- 
ency, natural to overworked members of Con- 
gress who must have confidence in some source 
of factual information and some technical ap- 
proach, is heightened by the identification of 
special-purpose interests within the basin with 


*” Amazingly contemporary is the 1888 account by Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, “Autobiography of a Rivers and 
Harbors Bill,” 3 Proceedings of the American Historical 
Society, 180-97 (1888). 

*Statement of Representative Lemke, Associated 
Press dispatches of Dec. 13, 1945, and Feb. 4, 1946, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

™* House Committee of Public Lands, 80th Cong. ist 
sess., Hearings before a Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation (Feb. 1947). 

*Senate Committee on Commerce, 79th Cong. 1st 
sess., Hearings before a Subcommittee on S.555 to Es- 
tablish a Missouri Valley Authority (1945), p. 161. 
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the sectional interests (extending far outside 
the basin) of powerful committee members. 
Thus, Senator Overton from the harbor and 
levee state of Louisiana, and Senator O’Ma- 
honey from the arid state of Wyoming, pro- 
vided leadership to the navigation and flood 
control interests and the reclamation interests 
respectively in the consideration of plans for 
the Missouri. From an administrative point of 
view, it appears as certain as observations 
based on political events can be that no com- 
prehensive basin development can result from 
this consideration by separate special-purpose 
committees of Congress. 

Congress as a whole must make the decision 
to develop a region and determine the means 
of development. This is a task for legislative 
leadership on a plane not attained in the Mis- 
souri Basin authorization. It means a fight, 
probably a long hard one, in which the Ameri- 
can public makes up its mind that investment 
in a region and maximum use of governmental 
powers and facilities therein will be in the na- 
tional interest. This was the fight carried on 
by Senator Norris from 1918 to 1933 in behalf 
of the Tennessee Valley development—a fight 
during which there was continual growth of 
the legislative proposal extending almost to 
the moment of its introduction in 1933.76 Con- 
gress has not made this sort of decision regard- 
ing the Missouri Basin. What it did, if one is 
to judge from the hearings, and from the state- 
ment of the President in approving the 1944 
Flood Control Act, was to decide that the Pick- 
Sloan physical plan offered the quickest way of 
getting on with a job of postwar public works 
and urgent flood control. 

There is the feeling in Congress, and prob- 
ably on the part of many people in the valley, 
that conflicts on technical points can be dis- 
posed of by laws emerging from this segmental 
committee work. Thus the present “decision” 
concerning the height of Garrison Reservoir 
was made on the floor of Congress and in con- 
ference committee following conflicting recom- 
mendations by House and Senate appropria- 
tions subcommittees. It is embodied in a limi- 
tation of the War Department Civil Appro- 
priation Act of 1946 preventing operation of 


* As recounted among the very interesting remarks of 
Morris L. Cooke, “Plain Talk About a Missouri Valley 
Authority,” 32 Iowa Law Review 367-390 (1947). 


the reservoir at an elevation above 1,830 feet, 
although the dam is authorized, and is now be. 
ing constructed, for a pool at 1,850 feet.?* Per- 
haps on the basis of such experiences, the pro- 
posal that an administrative agency consider 
conflicting demands upon a reservoir and pre- 
sent a single technical recommendation to 
Congress is widely regarded as a limitation 
upon the legislative function. But it is now 
abundantly clear that only unification of con- 
gressional committee work for the basin will 
prevent each department from carrying out its 
version of a compromise law concerning which 
there has never been a showdown on the tech- 
nical facts. 

The same type of fallacy has appeared in the 
thinking about the business methods of ac- 
counting which legislation of the valley au- 
thority type would entail. Actually, it is not an 
issue between close legislative supervision of 
expenditures in the present system and loose 
controls under an authority. At present appro- 
priations of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers allot lump sums to 
projects and give wide latitude for expendi- 
ture through other public agencies. An au- 
thority would make possible a system-wide al- 
location of costs and a type of operational 
accounting which would permit comparison 
with parallel activities of private businesses. As 
the Missouri development proceeds, the lack 
of such accounting will be felt in the matters 
of navigation costs, tax equivalents in elec- 
tricity operations, allocation of flood control 
benefits in Reclamation dams, and compara- 
bility of generating costs in Reclamation and 
Engineers dams. 


VII 


N CRITICIZING the preoccupation of Congress 

with administrative decisions made in com- 
mittee, it is only fair to add that the situation 
has come about in a vacuum of executive lead- 
ership. The Flood Control Act of 1944 enacts 
engineering plans which were submitted to the 
respective committees of Congress by the Sec- 
retaries of War and Interior without the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the President. The 
Bureau of the Budget elicited and transmitted 
the comments of other affected agencies on 
these plans. Congress did not receive the Presi- 


* Public Law 374, 79th Cong., 2d sess., chap. 247. 
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dent’s recommendation on legislation for the 
Missouri development until five months after 
it had received these specific requests for au- 
thorization, nor did the President transmit any 
detailed administrative plan or comment on 
the engineering scheme.** After President 
Roosevelt stated in signing the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 that he did not thereby approve 
the administrative approach provided in it but 
continued to favor the creation of a valley au- 
thority, the Missouri development proceeded 
virtually without executive leadership. 

Students of administration are properly con- 
cerned with the difficulties which an overbur- 
dened President must encounter in attempting 
to give direction to a basin program outside 
the executive departments. Aside from the 
question of administrative logic, there is the 
danger that a valley authority excluded from 
the immediate executive family may be de- 
prived of executive support for a program 
which, despite its business aspects, still consti- 
tutes a considerable political salient. 

Those who, like C. Herman Pritchett, have 
seriously probed this question, have recognized 
that both consolidation of water resource pro- 
grams in a reorganized federal department and 
more systematic horizontal relations between 
this and other departments in the field are pre- 
requisites to the degree of departmental coor- 
dination which would be necessary to ease the 
President’s task. At the moment, such reforms 
are conceded to be visionary.2® Meanwhile it is 
apparent from the Missouri Basin experience 
that conflicts among departments, to which 
the precedents established in this vast develop- 
ment loom as jurisdictional boundaries reach- 
ing far into the future, present thornier and 
more obscure problems for presidential de- 
cision than any likely inter-authority disputes 
or schisms in authority boards. In view of the 
impact of the TVA experience and of the pub- 
lic controversy over a Missouri Valley Author- 
ity toward a rethinking of federal depart- 
mental organization, one cannot dismiss the 
possibility that the coming of age of valley 
authorities in a few of the great basins of the 


* Message to Congress of September 21, 1944. The 
President lacked engineering staff assistance at the ex- 
ecutive level in lieu of a National Resources Planning 
Board. 

*“The Transplantability of the TVA,” 32 Jowa Law 
Review 335-8 (1947). 


nation might be the strongest stimulus toward 
a more logical federal departmentalization. 
Until the prior question is answered—whether 
comprehensive development of our river val- 
leys is public policy—the President will in any 
case have a political fight on his hands. Under 
the departmental pattern of administration, 
administrative questions, too, are spilling over 
into the political arena even during the honey- 
moon period when all interests seek decisive 
appropriations from Congress. The valley au- 
thority would provide the President with pro- 
grams for the solution of these problems which 
by virtue of technical preparation and consoli- 
dation of all possible public participation in 
the basin would afford him opportunities for 
executive leadership. 

A second question which has been raised by 
Charles McKinley is the effect of the overlap- 
ping of a series of valley authorities on the 
existing or potential field programs of the 
many departments or executive agencies which 
are working in related fields.*° The point we 
are apt to miss is that any valley development, 
if it is to be effective, must transform the ex- 
isting programs which are merged in it. The 
TVA did so, and to an amazing degree later 
developments are impelled to do so, not only 
by the political competition of the TVA idea, 
but by the raised sights of many administrators 
and other professional groups who have been 
reconsidering the relation of water to natural 
and economic resources during the past dec- 
ade. The transformation is expressed in a new 
level of federal investment, a new comprehen- 
siveness leading to new relations with parallel 
programs, a new flexibility of management, 
and new methods of effectuating programs by 
contractual relations with going agencies in 
the basin. 

To illustrate: the present authorization for 
the Missouri Basin includes an area of federally 
irrigated farms larger than the Interior De- 
partment’s present nationwide total. We have 
noted how far the dynamics of the situation 
have permitted a vigorous Secretary of the In- 
terior to go in internal reorganization. But the 
pace has not been matched by other members 
of the team. The Department of Agriculture, 
for instance, with ample willingness to keep 


* “Federal Field Integration and the Valley Author- 
ity,” 6 Public Administration Review 380 (1946). 
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up, and with some of the most inventive and 
experienced directors of watershed programs 
in its staff, is rigidly confined to nationwide 
tempos of operation and to a variety of re- 
gional responsibilities not basin-centered. The 
result is a failure of articulation, most evident 
between the reservoir-building agencies with 
their ample funds and basin focus and the by- 
product or watershed agencies with their more 
comprehensive but less dramatic purposes and 
their meager funds for basin purposes. Solu- 
tion has been sought through the growing use 
of contracts by the Interior Department to en- 
list other departments and state agencies in 
its expanded program, and _ interestingly 
enough, in the creation of an overlapping 
staff by the Bureau of Reclamation where 
such agreement cannot be reached in the field 
of irrigated agriculture. 

It is the valley development, not the valley 
authority, which calls for a considerable re- 
staffing and reorganization of existing federal 
field programs. To the extent that such a re- 
orientation can be effected within the depart- 
ments, a valley authority could perform much 
of its work through them. It would, in fact, 
have important advantages in “contracting 
out” its program which the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers do not 
have when they seek to do the same thing: it 
would have clearer statutory authority and 
would be less suspect of ‘buying off” another 
agency to do a special-purpose rather than a 
comprehensive job. 


VIII 


NE of the problems raised in considering 
O the strengthening of the regional roots of 
democratic administration is the preservation 
of the national interest. It would be a heavy 
price to pay for valley consciousness if it were 
to overshadow national consciousness. 

One cannot squarely face this issue without 
making up his mind in what sense he con- 
ceives of the Missouri Valley as a region. Is it 
“the region?” Or is it superimposed upon a 
shelterbelt region stretching from Canada to 
Mexico, the Great Plains agricultural region, 
or the Northwest region of its electricity trans- 
mission radius? Is it not a region for a par- 
ticular purpose: the natural cycle of water in 
its effect on land and livelihood? Geography 
and administration have not improved upon 


the concept of President Franklin Roosevelt, 
stated ten years ago as follows: 

The area most suitable as a region for the carrying 
out of an integrated program designed to prevent 
floods is the basin including the watersheds of a 
pivotal region. But other problems dependent on 
other combinations of natural economic and social 
factors may require a somewhat different area to 
permit the most effective functional program.” 


The greater practical advance of river valley 
developments should not lead to the conclu- 
sion that the valley approach closes the door 
to other patterns of regional development. 
Certainly it appears likely that the federal 
government's relation with the great metro- 
politan regions is destined to greater promi- 
nence. While such overlapping of regions may 
not make for neat charts, there is less to fear 
of irresponsibility to a national legislature 
and public under this more complex and prag- 
matic forecast. 

But there is another more immediate pro- 
tector of the national interest. It is the great 
national investment upon which the develop- 
ment of a water region is based. The danger 
of what Howard Odum labels sectionalism 
(the public attitude that a region exists for its 
own sake) is stronger in the log-rolling method 
of distributing federal largesse than in a de- 
cision by the nation to enhance its strength 
and wealth by invigorating one after another 
of its member regions. Sectionalism in Odum's 
sense conceives of the nation and the region 
as separate, competing entities. The valley au- 
thority approach recognizes the nation’s re- 
sponsibility to conserve the full potential of 
its regions (defined by the particular resource 
chosen as core) in the interest of the whole. 
Hence it is that the impetus for valley authori- 
ties came in the case of the TVA largely from 
national, not valley, leaders. It should not be 
surprising to see the Missouri development 
profit from the wider sources of legislative and 
administrative pioneering. 

No one can follow the history of TVA’s re- 
sponse to national interests, notably to the 
emerging defense needs as early as 1939, with- 
out assessing a heightened regional stake in 
national safety and prosperity. The develop- 
ment of such responsiveness (initiative beyond 
the mere execution of statutes) in the Missouri 


™ Message to Congress, June 3, 1937. 
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is being hampered by the need on the part of 
administrators, who lack the means of develop- 
ing valley consciousness, to appeal to a few 
provincial interests in the valley. The pre- 
requisite to a cure is effective responsibility 
through the national Executive to the Con- 
gress as a whole. This is a type of responsibil- 
ity which goes to the method of performance 
as well as the execution of authorized pro- 
grams. It makes the difference, for instance, 
between the absence of a labor relations pro- 
gram in the Missouri development and an 
agreement between the TVA and its employ- 
ees which specifies “the public interest in an 


undertaking such as the TVA always being 
paramount.’’*? It was the nation’s trust in high 
level performance of national policy by re- 
gional administration which the President ex- 
pressed in the words 


If we are successful here we can march on, step 
by step, in a like development of other great natu- 
ral territorial units within our borders.” 


““General Agreement between the Tennessee Valley 
Trades and Labor Council and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Effective August 6, 1940,” in the Annual Re- 
port of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 1940 (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940) pp. 99-103. 

* Message to Congress, April 10, 1933. 
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ISTORICALLY the federal government has 
H not distinguished itself by progressive 
personnel administration. Through the 
inadequacies of law and the difficulties of 
building sound and continuing programs on 
the shifting sands of annual appropriations 
and congressional favor, the government has 
been handicapped in promoting progressive 
personnel techniques. Under the impetus of 
the war and faced with the necessity of im- 
provement, some agencies have made signifi- 
cant advances. Refinements of personnel ad- 
ministration in such areas as recruitment tech- 
niques, induction and orientation programs, 
career system organization, incentive promo- 
tional programs, employee relation policies 
and programs, and in-service training facilities 
have not, however, received the careful con- 
sideration that would seem desirable and the 
quality of such programs varies widely among 
the different departments and establishments. 
Of the many unsolved problems an attempt 
is made here to deal with only one, namely, 
the relation between the colleges and univer- 
sities and the federal service. This problem, as 
seen from the Thirteenth United States Civil 
Service Region,’ is (1) lack of liaison between 
the colleges and universities as the trainers of 
a great number of potential federal employees 
and the federal government as potential em- 
ployer; (2) lack of integration of program in 
terms of the objectives sought by the educa- 
tional institutions and the recruitment, orien- 
tation, and employment policies of the gov- 
ernment; and (g) lack of a working plan 
whereby a recognition of the necessary rela- 
tionship between the higher educational in- 
stitutions and the federal government can be 
effected for their mutual benefit. 


This region includes the states of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 


The regional committee on administrative 
personnel of the United States Civil Service 
Commission first suggested to the director of 
Region 13 the need for taking steps to effect 
closer cooperation between the federal agen- 
cies and the colleges and universities in the 
preparation of young men and women for the 
federal service. There followed in March, 1946, 
a meeting of representatives of various federal 
agencies in the region and a representative of 
the regional committee on administrative per- 
sonnel to discuss means of integrating pro- 
grams so that the federal service might attract 
superior recruits. It was the unanimous deci- 
sion of the group to call a conference the fol- 
lowing month, to include representatives of 
the federal departments, agencies, and inde- 
pendent establishments and the colleges and 
universities in the four-state area. Accordingly, 
seventy representatives met in April, 1946, to 
(1) acquaint colleges and universities with the 
work of the federal agencies; (2) suggest defi- 
ciencies in collegiate preparation for federal 
service; (3) explore the weaknesses in the fed- 
eral career service that make it less desirable 
than other employment in the eyes of many 
graduating students; (4) discuss problems of 
possible employment training; and (5) discuss 
methods of improving the relationship be- 
tween the colleges and universities and the 
federal government. 

It was the sense of the conference that, al- 
though many of the deficiencies and sugges- 
tions for correction were known, the entire 
field was so broad that it required further con- 
centrated attention to develop a program and 
proposals to correct the obvious deficiencies. 
It was the further view of the group that to 
give adequate recognition to the various occu- 
pational areas there should be established 
three working committees: (1) biological sci- 
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ences, (2) physical sciences, and (3) social sci- 
ences. The conference appointed a committee 
on committees to select the personnel for these 
working committees. 

Meeting in May, 1946, the committee on 
committees decided it would be necessary to 
have a supervisory or coordinating committee 
to direct the work of the study. It also deter- 
mined the size of the working committees, rec- 
ommended the federal agency membership 
thereon, and requested the presidents of the 
colleges and universities in the areas to select 
three representatives each, one to serve on each 
working committee. The newly created coordi- 
nating committee was directed to meet as soon 
as these university representatives had been 
designated. 

The coordinating committee held an organ- 
ization meeting in July, 1946, discussed vari- 
ous problems, and assigned occupational 
groupings to the various working committees.* 
It recommended that, because of possible over- 
lap, the committees cooperate to minimize 
duplicate study. The following outline was 
provided for guiding the work of the three 


2The following Civil Service Commission occupa- 
tional groupings were assigned to the working com- 
mittees: 


Biological Sciences 
Agriculture and biological sciences 
Dentistry, veterinary, and medicine 
Hospital and public health services 
Forestry 
Psychology 


Physical Sciences 
Engineering 
Geology 
Chemistry 
Physics 


Social Sciences 


Economics and political science 
Education 

Legal 

Library and archives 

Personnel 

Information 

Administrative 

Procurement and supply 
Transportation 

Accounting, auditing, and fiscal 
Investigative and law enforcement 
Business specialists 

Statistical 

Marketing 


committees: (1) consideration of the person- 
nel needs of federal agencies with respect to 
fields of training, number of persons required, 
and qualifications desired; (2) recommenda- 
tions to the Civil Service Commission with 
respect to recruitment and examinations (in- 
cluding determination of qualification stand- 
ards and evaluation of qualifications of appli- 
cants); (3) recommendations to the colleges 
with respect to need for curricula study, ad- 
ditional courses, and cooperative educational 
work programs; and (4) recommendations to 
the federal agencies with respect to need for 
in-service training and for better personnel 
utilization and development. 

Each committee was guided by this outline 
in considering its phase of the problem. 


Biological Sciences Committee 

| seeraeie representatives of the biological sci- 

ences committee met with college and uni- 
versity representatives at three locations in the 
civil service region. A draft report was then 
prepared and mailed to all committee mem- 
bers. Members made suggestions for changes to 
the chairman of the committee and a final re- 
port was then prepared for the coordinating 
committee and the council. 

The committee brought forth a number of 
proposals. It suggested that the colleges make 
a continuing study of their biological sciences 
curricula to the end of insuring professional 
competence. It was felt that technical gradu- 
ates in the biological sciences are too narrowly 
prepared and need to develop proficiency in 
the skills of communication and human rela- 
tions. It was strongly felt that training in one 
of the biological sciences is not sufficient if 
the individual cannot write about and discuss 
his field. Similarly, a lack of appreciation for 
the broader aspects of organization and of 
economic activity may seriously limit the ef- 
fectiveness of the technically trained scientist 
as a positive force in society. In view of these 
needs there was some discussion of the desir- 
ability of extending the undergraduate college 
years from four to five, but it was felt that no 
recommendation to this effect could be made 
without further study. Also, since civil service 
examinations often have not tested the appli- 
cant’s abilities other than in the purely techni- 
cal areas, the committee pointed out the need 
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of the colleges for appraisals by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and other federal agencies of 
the over-all professional competence of college- 
trained employees. In addition, colleges need 
information as to personnel requirements, in- 
cluding types of specialization, to guide them 
in curricula development and student counsel- 
ing. A continuation of such a body as the Joint 
College-Federal Council was indicated to 
achieve this objective. 

The committee recognized deficiencies in 
communication between the federal govern- 
ment and the colleges and universities in re- 
cruitment and recommended closer contact. It 
suggested that the Civil Service Commission 
and the other federal agencies appoint liaison 
representatives to supply students with infor- 
mation as to the personnel needs, qualifica- 
tions, and entrance standards of federal agen- 
cies. These representatives could provide 
students with a broader knowledge of the 
federal career service and could give them an 
opportunity to discuss their postgraduate em- 
ployment. It was recommended that the Civil 
Service Commission improve the schedule of 
its examinations for graduating seniors so that 
they could be offered employment near or at 
the time of graduation, that it make its recruit- 
ment literature more attractive, and that it 
provide more interim information to eligibles 
as to hiring possibilities. 

The committee urged that the federal gov- 
ernment make more effort to provide seasonal 
employment offerings so that the agencies and 
the potential employees might gain a knowl- 
edge of each other prior to the time of possible 
full-time employment. Internship programs 
for possible graduate work need to be inte- 
grated into the federal system to permit better 
career specialization and the advancement of 
individuals who must, for economic reasons, 
seek employment immediately upon gradua- 
tion from college. 

The committee recognized that in examin- 
ing for certain specialized occupations the 
Civil Service Commission’s boards of expert 
examiners sometimes have not been chosen to 
be representative of various points of view. In 
forestry, for example, the experts from differ- 
ent universities may represent different theo- 
retical approaches and may also tend, because 
of geographical location, to emphasize or de- 


emphasize certain field problems. Their theo- 
ries and interests are mirrored in the exami- 
nations they write, and students who have not 
studied in these particular schools have been 
penalized. The committee recommended that 
the co:inmission take steps to insure that such 
bias in examinations be eliminated. 

The committee was as critical of other fed- 
eral agencies as it was of the Civil Service 
Commission and of the colleges and univer- 
sities. It suggested that orientation be im- 
proved to broaden the individual’s knowledge 
of his job and of the relationship of his work 
to the total field. It suggested that the agencies 
undertake job rotation assignments and on- 
the-job training to increase individual pro- 
ficiency and opportunities for advancement. It 
suggested that the colleges cooperate with 
agencies in offering specialized courses so that 
employees may study both in their technical 
fields and in subjects which will broaden their 
contributions to their agencies, and that the 
agencies take cognizance of such employee ac- 
tivities in making promotions. 

Finally, the committee recognized that the 
federal government does not offer many of the 
career incentives which potentially exist in 
private industry, such as high salaries and in- 
dividual professional recognition. To over- 
come this difficulty, the committee suggested a 
strengthening of the merit system; a well-de- 
fined promotion program within each agency; 
the provision of educational leave; the provi- 
sion of agency seminars and conferences to 
help employees to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in their subject matter field; and the 
giving of greater recognition to scientific study 
and investigation performed by individuals in 
connection with their work. 


Physical Sciences Committee 


A= canvass of the scope of its work led 
the physical sciences committee to divide 
its investigations among three subcommittees: 
(1) education; (2) employment; and (g) civil 
service procedures. Each subcommittee studied 
its problem separately and wrote an independ- 
ent report; these reports were then combined 
to constitute the total report of the physical 
sciences committee. 

A major approach by the physical sciences 
committee was the use of a factual survey. A 
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questionnaire was directed to employees from 
the subprofessional through the highest pro- 
fessional grade (including operating as well as 
supervisory personnel) in the principal federal 
agencies having physical science personnel and 
also to a representative number of college fac- 
ulty members. The scope of the inquiry cov- 
ered educational preparation, employment, 
development by training and education, utili- 
zation and advancement of employees, and 
civil service procedures. Approximately 300 
questionnaires were circulated, and major con- 
clusions and recommendations were based on 
the information contained in the returns and 
on numerous discussions. 

The physical sciences committee also found 
that contacts between the colleges and the fed- 
eral agencies are inadequate. As a result, stu- 
dents do not receive sufficient information con- 
cerning possibilities in the federal service. The 
committee suggested liaison personnel, with 
federal representatives competent to inform 
colleges of employment opportunities and col- 
lege representatives capable of planning action 
and requesting specific information from the 
government. 

In considering applicants for positions fed- 
eral agencies often make little attempt to ap- 
praise their qualifications carefully and mis- 
placements result. The use of advanced meth- 
ods of testing, such as aptitude and personality 
tests, might well be given consideration to de- 
termine professional competence. 

The physical sciences committee also pointed 
to the delays in recruiting for the federal serv- 
ice under the civil service system, which delays 
place it at a disadvantage in comparison with 
private industry. Graduates are anxious to get 
on a job, and the Civil Service Commission 
might well give further study to its procedures 
in an effort to cut down the time required. 

The committee found that agencies fre- 
quently contribute to delays in securing 
needed personnel by insisting on greater spe- 
cialization than is necessary for actual per- 
formance on the job. It was suggested that 
agencies endeavor to minimize their requests 
for specialized personnel and place greater re- 
liance on on-the-job training of individuals 
who have broad technical backgrounds. This 
might require further harmonizing of options 
used by the Civil Service Commission with 
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agency requisitions and a simplification of hir- 
ing procedures to permit greater leeway in 
selection by the using office. 

The committee also found that the exami- 
nation procedures of the Civil Service Com- 
mission do not adequately test applicants for 
qualifications other than technical ability. It 
suggested that the commission develop supple- 
mentary questions or tests leading to the de- 
termination of applicants’ potentialities, such 
as alertness and initiative. It also suggested 
that oral examinations be used wherever pos- 
sible. The committee recommended that na- 
tionwide examinations be used for the profes- 
sional and scientific fields and that territorial 
restrictions on examinations and certification 
be eliminated wherever possible. It suggested 
the desirability of vacation or temporary em- 
ployment of college students. 

The committee recognized that induction 
and orientation programs of federal agencies 
are deficient, and it suggested that both be 
given careful consideration in order to make 
the federal government a more desirable em- 
ployer. It stressed the need to utilize skills and 
to develop diversified work opportunities that 
will enable younger employees to gain perti- 
nent varied experience in their service with an 
agency. Job training should be directed toward 
the preparation of the individual for increased 
responsibilities. It should include programs 
for developing administrative skills. The com- 
mittee rejected the view that the employee 
alone is responsible for increasing his efh- 
ciency. The Civil Service Commission should 
stimulate an improvement in the promotion 
programs of the agencies. 

The committee suggested that college guid- 
ance and counseling be directed toward rec- 
ommending that students plan to continue 
their preparation beyond the undergraduate 
level. The committee discussed the possibility 
of requiring more than the usual four years 
for graduation in technical fields. It was felt 
that it is not possible in the ordinary four-year 
course to develop in the student over-all pro- 
fessional competence, although such a course 
provides adequate technical knowledge. An 
additional year is needed to round out his ed- 
ucation. The committee strongly urged that 
colleges place more emphasis in their curricula 
on the skills of oral and written expression in 
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which physical scientists appear to be defi- 
cient. Finally, continued education is needed 
after entering on the job to intensify the spe- 
cialization of technical employees in certain 
activities and to broaden the knowledge of 
those individuals who show aptitude and who 
will be needed for general administrative re- 
sponsibilities. 


Social Sciences Committee 


yee social sciences committee recognized a 
situation relating to its occupational 
groups which does not exist in either the phys- 
ical or the biological sciences—that social sci- 
ence positions exist in every agency in the 
government and that problems in this area are 
not limited to a particular type of professional 
training or skill. Economists, budget special- 
ists, and personnel officers are located in the 
engineering and biological agencies, as well as 
in those that might be described as social serv- 
ice agencies. 

In order to obtain information as to the 
type and kind of personnel being dealt with, 
the committee designed a questionnaire which 
was distributed at random to employees work- 
ing in the various social science occupational 
groups without regard to the agency in which 
they worked. This questionnaire had two ma- 
jor parts. The first asked for factual data, such 
as entrance grade, present grade, occupational 
field, length of service, and number of differ- 
ent occupations in which employed. The sec- 
ond part asked the employee's opinion as to 
the college courses which had been of most 
and of least value in terms of his present em- 
ployment, the training which he had received 
and its value, the training desired, and an in- 
dication as to which types of college experi- 
ence were of the most value. From this random 
sample, the committee obtained some 1,246 
replies which could be tabulated, correlated, 
and charted to serve as the basis of its report. 

The social sciences committee concluded 
that in developing qualifications requirements 
for positions in the federal service, greater em- 
phasis should be placed on native capacity 
and broad educational and administrative 
background and less on technical skills and 
knowledges. The committee expressed the view 
that in attempting to achieve their objective of 
making examinations practical, the Civil Serv- 


ice Commission and the agencies have tended 
to develop specialized examination require. 
ments for positions in the federal service. As a 
result those persons with specialized experi. 
ence or training are apt to be most successful! 
in obtaining federal employment. 

The committee believed that there has been 
too much emphasis on developing career spe- 
cialists and too little emphasis on developing 
career administrators, and that this constitutes 
a serious deficiency in the federal service. It 
recommended that a comprehensive study be 
made looking toward strengthening the pres- 
ent career system by encouraging the employ- 
ment at the junior level of superior indi- 
viduals with broad educational backgrounds. 
Such recruits would subsequently acquire the 
specific job knowledge required by particular 
agencies through such devices as in-service 
training, internship, and postgraduate college 
training. In effecting promotions, agencies 
should be encouraged to give greater consid- 
eration to employees who have demonstrated 
general administrative ability and, except with 
regard to purely technical positions, to place 
less emphasis on technical or specialized ex- 
perience and training. 

The committee also recommended various 
measures looking toward immediate improve- 
ment of the service. It suggested that the Civil 
Service Commission schedule examinations to 
take advantage of graduating senior classes 
and that student aid or summer employment 
be provided for students below the senior level 
to give both the student and the agency a trial 
period of employment. The commission was 
asked to provide more adequate information 
to the colleges on opportunities for federal 
employment; it was felt that the most impor- 
tant contribution which the commission might 
make would be to develop a manual or hand- 
book of occupational opportunities and char- 
acteristics to serve study and counseling pur- 
poses in the colleges. It urged that the commis- 
sion assume responsibility for the development 
of a systematic and selective promotion pro- 
gram for federal agencies. The commission 
should also take steps to insure that the agen- 
cies use such a program. 

The social sciences committee pointed out 
the need for closer coordination between the 
commission and the universities in distribut- 
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ing examination announcements. It, too, sug- 
gested naming liaison representatives and the 
notification of students of applicable exami- 
nations announced in all sections of the 
United States. The committee commended the 
commission on decentralizing authority to the 
regions, and urged that the agencies do like- 
wise so that personnel needs may be met at the 
field operating level. 

The committee urged that the federal agen- 
cies give first attention to developing sound 
promotional programs, recognizing that no 
matter how good their recruitment techniques 
may be, total personnel policies of the agen- 
cies will determine whether college graduates 
will seek federal employment. The committee 
suggested that the agencies also de-emphasize 
pre-entry specialization for the lower grades of 
personnel and place more emphasis on train- 
ing after employment. They were urged to de- 
velop more effective working organizations 
through better orientation methods, the estab- 
lishment of training programs, and encourage- 
ment to employees to improve themselves by 
taking advantage of college or other special- 
ized training facilities. 

The committee recognized its inability to 
deal with the technical problems of college 
curricula, particularly in view of the number 
of different areas covered by the social sciences. 
It therefore urged the colleges to study the 
data the committee had assembled, particu- 
larly the tabulations of the types of courses 
which federal employees desire so that their 
training may be improved and their evalua- 
tions of the college courses they have taken. 
The colleges should study the civil service ex- 
amination announcements to determine the 
types of requirements the commission has es- 
tablished for eligibility and should include in 
their curricula sufficient “tool courses’ to en- 
able graduating seniors to compete in civil 
service examinations. The colleges should give 
attention, too, to the fact that many employees 
view their extracurricular college activities as 
of great importance. They might well take 
steps to improve these activities and to increase 
student participation therein. Finally, the col- 
leges need to carry on individual negotiations 
with federal agencies in order to develop in- 
ternship or postgraduate training programs. 


Concluding Statement 


rT coordinating committee has studied the 
reports of the three working committees, 
and the Joint College-Federal Service Council 
of the Thirteenth Civil Service Region has 
published in booklet form the report of the co- 
ordinating committee to the Joint College- 
Federal Service Council and summaries of the 
reports of the three working committees® 

It is encouraging to reflect upon the spirit of 
this study of college-federal service relations. 
Virtually all of the time devoted to it both by 
federal representatives and by college people 
was given after working hours and on week 
ends. Enthusiasm and a high level of interest 
were in evidence throughout the study. 

It is encouraging also that the Civil Service 
Commission has stimulated similar councils or 
conferences in its other regions. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the program in Re- 
gion 13 grew out of a recognized need and a 
voluntary desire to try to meet it; such volun- 
tary action cannot be supplanted by directives 
and forced participation. If programs in other 
regions proceed with spontaneity and vigor, 
their conclusions will serve as a valuable check 
on the conclusions and recommendations of 
Region 13. One such check already exists: the 
report of the Princeton University Bicenten- 
nial Conference, University Education and the 
Public Service.4 In fact, the two sets of conclu- 
sions and recommendations are so similar that 
the Civil Service Commission might well give 
serious thought to immediate action on them. 

The Civil Service Commission, although it 
is the central personnel agency for the govern- 
ment, does not at present have a specific direc- 
tive to implement many of the proposals con- 
tained in the Region 1g study. There is no 
other agency, however, which is in any better 
position to take the study and produce results. 
The primary responsibility for implementing 
the suggested program rests with the Civil 
Service Commission. 


* Improvement of Federal Service Personnel; A Study 
by the Joint College-Federal Service Council of the 
Thirteenth U. S. Civil Service Region (Denver, Colo- 


rado, 1947) 39 PP- 
* (Princeton, New Jersey, 1946) variously paged. 
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government in this country the most fre- 

quently discussed proposal is that of a uni- 
fied county executive. It therefore seems some- 
what strange that the proponents of the plan 
have never attempted to give a satisfactory an- 
swer to the objections raised against it. 

A survey of the literature of the field reveals 
general agreement on the desirability of county 
executives except for what might be termed 
the Kilpatrick and the Porter-Miilspaugh-Lan- 
caster schools of thought. Even within these 
schools some reorganization of county govern- 
ment is usually considered desirable, but not 
the establishment of full-fledged executives. 

Although much research has been under- 
taken to discover whether a county executive 
is necessary or desirable, it has usually been of 
a general character. Where case studies have 
been made, the conclusions have frequently 
lacked a statistical basis. Where statistics have 
been employed, they have been limited almost 
entirely to before-and-after comparisons in 
counties adopting executive plans. While all 
of these practices have their justifications, op- 
ponents of executive plans have rightly 
pointed out that the argument for executives 
is hardly conclusive until personal observa- 
tions are fortified with readily obtainable sta- 
tistical data and until before-and-after com- 
parisons in executive counties are supple- 
mented with similar time comparisons in com- 
parable nonexecutive counties. It should be 
added that the opponents are almost as guilty 
on this score as those favoring county execu- 
tives. 

In most instances the conclusions of the vari- 
ous research monographs have agreed; county 
executives should be created. The reasons put 
forth are largely twofold, although termi- 
nology differs. More effective coordination 
needs to be brought about. Lack of coordina- 
tion has led to waste, inefficiency, confusion, 


I THE steadily growing literature on county 


and expense. The lack of popular control over 
county government arises to a large degree 
from the present irresponsible type of struc- 
ture. A county executive would help to re- 
store popular interest in county government. 


Opposition to County Executives 


= Porter-Millspaugh-Lancaster school of 
thought has never been convinced by the 
arguments for county executives. Porter has 
listed three executive functions, two of which 
he believes are not performed or needed in the 
usual sense in counties—representing a govern- 
ment and executing the law. The remaining 
function, supervising administration, can be 
carried on to the extent necessary in a county 
by the governing body.! 

Not only is a proper executive function lack- 
ing in counties, but an executive would inter- 
fere with desirable state-local relationships. 


Objection to a full-fledged or genuine county 
manager lies in the fact that he would stand be- 
tween the professional officer such as the county en- 
gineer, the health official, or the school superintend- 
ent, on the one hand, and the respective state de- 
partments with which they ought to be associated, 
on the other.’ 


Again, we read that the real obstacle to 
county reorganization is not constitutional but 
the state-local character of county functions. 
“No internal reorganization of the county can 
change the fact that the major public services 
are statewide and that functions are performed 
by a partnership between the state and its lo- 
cal units.” Coordination of state and county 


? Kirk H. Porter, County and Township Government 
in the United States (Macmillan, 1922), p. 138. 

? Kirk H. Porter, “County Government and State Cen- 
tralization,” 21 National Municipal Review 492 (Au- 
gust, 1932). 

* Arthur C. Millspaugh, Local Democracy and Crime 
Control (Brookings Institution, Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, 1936), p. 148. 
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policy with regard to functions now shared 
would be increasingly difficult with a county 
manager and standards of service built up 
through cooperation between the two levels of 
government would be endangered.‘ State ad- 
ministrative supervision would encounter 
greater obstacles. Furthermore, there is no 
need for county executives since the state in- 
tegrates county activities. 

The conditions of rural administration are 
not conducive to county executives, it is ar- 
gued. The executive idea is adapted from city 
government and a county is fundamentally 
different from a city because of its artificial 
area and its primary characteristic of being an 
administrative subdivision of the state. No 
community identity exists, and unifying unre- 
lated functions of an administrative subdivi- 
sion will not bring efficiency. Lack of popular 
leadership, the small scale of operations, the 
amateur tradition, and the direct impact of 
popular ideas and prejudices on administra- 
tion make counties unattractive to first-rate 
administrative talent and complicate the de- 
velopment of a permanent corps of civil ser- 
vants. “Since a hierarchical organization of ad- 
ministration depends in the end upon the 
achievement of permanence and professional- 
ism in the personnel, our failure to attain it is 
to be explained largely by the same set of rural 
attitudes towards the public business.”® 

It is felt that in a typical rural county an ex- 
ecutive would not have enough to do to be 
justified. County functions are few, and the 
economies secured by means of a manager 
might not justify his salary. At least one ob- 
server has believed this to be true of most 
Maryland counties. The California Commis- 
sion on County Home Rule concluded in 1930 
that “many of the counties have so little busi- 
ness that a full time executive would be out of 
the question, and even a part time executive 
would be of but slight, if any value.”? Another 
conclusion is that a county executive would be 
“financially impossible, unnecessary, or unde- 


*Lane W. Lancaster, Government in Rural America 
(D. Van Nostrand, 1937), pp. 393-95- 

* Ibid., p. 118. 

* Howard M. Kline, “No Job for a County Manager,” 
28 National Municipal Review 358-64 (May, 1939). 

*County Government in California (California State 
Printing Office, 1931), p. 141. 


sirable in from one-half to three-fourths of the 
counties in the United States."’® 

Dr. Wylie Kilpatrick has been responsible 
for a slightly different line of attack against 
county executives. Some arguments presented 
are the same as have been mentioned; for ex- 
ample, county managers are called “superflu- 
ous supernumeraries” because they would 
have little to do. The crux of Kilpatrick's posi- 
tion, however, lies elsewhere. He found in ex- 
amining nine experiments with county execu- 
tives in North Carolina and Virginia that “in 
each of the nine instances the objective has 
been to unify finance, secure a financial super- 
visor or executive agent, avoid centering all 
appointive power in one man, develop func- 
tional boards, and to coordinate effort with the 
state.”® This objective, it is argued, is sound. 
The state, however, should serve as the ulti- 
mate coordinator of functional policy and su- 
pervisor of functional administration; to the 
extent that such coordination and supervision 
need to be effected locally, the county govern- 
ing body should exercise the power. The 
county governing body should also be vested 
with the power of appointment, although tech- 
nical personnel and members of special func- 
tion boards might well be selected jointly with 
the state. Beyond the governing body, a series 
of functional managers, headed by a chief fi- 
nancial officer, is envisaged. The duties of the 
financial director would be threefold: he 
would manage the business or housekeep- 
ing services for all departments; he would 
have inspectional and reporting duties and 
the power to make recommendations; and 
finally, in a few instances, he might direct and 
control one or more departments through a 
power to appoint the key officers. Health, wel- 
fare, school, and engineering managers are 
suggested as probably desirable. These officials 
would cooperate closely with the state, and 
frequently they would be responsible to a spe- 
cial-function board also. 

The same type of recommendations were 


* Arthur C. Millspaugh, op. cit., p. 170. 

* County Management (Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences, University of Virginia, 1929), p. 44. Cf. 
his recent Opportunities for Economy in County Gov- 
ernment in Virginia (Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1947), pp. 56-67, in which he places greater em- 
phasis upon the position of the manager, the govern- 
ing body, and its president and less upon the state. 
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made in Colorado by a student of govern- 
ment.!° It was suggested that a fiscal manager, 
welfare director, and county engineer be ap- 
pointed by governing bodies to relieve them 
of detailed administrative duties. The short 
ballot should be adopted. But even with struc- 
tural reorganization, counties must look to the 
state for final unification of their policies 
while relying upon the local governing body 
for immediate unification. 


Analysis of Opposing Arguments 


HE opponents of county executives have 
be. a contribution to political science. 
They have driven home the point that legal 
barriers to county reform are not the funda- 
mental factor responsible for lack of adoptions 
of county executive plans. The fact is that 
most citizens as well as county officials do not 
want or are indifferent to such a change in 
county government structure. They have like- 
wise stressed the state interest in many county 
functions. 

Yet in each case these writers have failed to 
discriminate between the existence of facts and 
the consequences flowing from them. Believ- 
ing that county reform cannot be achieved for 
other than legal reasons, they have confused 
that which is desirable with that which is pos- 
sible. Believing that the state interest in many 
county functions is important, they have mis- 
takenly concluded that the executive principle 
in counties is incompatible with this interest. 

Almost all arguments against county execu- 
tives are based upon the assumption that coun- 
ties are performing and always will perform 
functions of a state-delegated character, and 
that this situation prevents full unification of 
policy and administration at the local level. 
Counties performed functions of a state-dele- 
gated character almost exclusively for many 
decades. There is growing evidence, however, 
that counties are not only performing more 
functions than ever before, but also are in- 
creasingly performing functions primarily lo- 
cal in nature.'! To the extent that this trend 


“Henry C. Pepper, County Government in Colorado 
(Colorado Agricultural College, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin 413, 1934) pp. 6-11. 

11 Edward W. Weidner, The American County—Patch- 
work of Boards (New York: National Municipal League, 
1946), pp. 15-17. Cf. the articles by Clyde F. Snider in 


has progressed, the line of reasoning used by 
opponents of county executives has little co 
gency. 

The plea that counties must look to the state 
for final unification of their policies is only 
half correct, for at present both states and 
counties must look to the federal government 
for any “final” unification of their policies. 
That there is a growing interdependence be- 
tween federal, state, and local governments 
does not mean that state and local govern- 
ments should not have unified executives. 

If it were true that the state interest in 
county functions militated against the estab- 
lishment of real county executives, one would 
expect to find all state officials opposed to 
county executive reorganization. The opposite 
is true. Governors have been conspicuous lead- 
ers of the council manager movement for 
counties. There is little or no evidence to sup- 
port the idea that state functional officials 
were opposed to manager movements in the 
several states where they have existed. The 
reason the ideal form of the council manager 
plan has not been adopted in most instances 
lies not in the state delegated character of 
county activities but in local politics, tradi- 
tion, and vested interests. State functional off- 
cials have promoted special function boards 
and commissions, however. 

There is a state-delegated element in many 
county functions, but a similar situation exists 
in New England towns a number of which 
have adopted with success the manager form 
of government. In January, 1947, there were 
about 33 towns in Maine with populations un- 
der 2,500 that had installed managers. Half as 
many in the 2,500-10,000 population class had 
also done so. Several towns in Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts have adopted 
managers.!2 There are very few authorities 
who would deny the usefulness and desira- 
bility of these town managers in rural areas. In 
the New England states towns are the prin- 
cipal administrative subdivisions of the state. 
To be sure, they also perform services of a lo- 
cal character, such as those for local highways; 


each December issue of the American Political Science 
Review, and M. H. Satterfield, “The Growth of County 
Functions Since 1930,” 3 Journai of Politics 76, 1941. 

See Municipal Year Book, 1947 (International City 
Managers Association, 1947), city manager directory, 
Pp- 484-96. 
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their activities in this regard are compar- 
able to those of counties in southern and 
western and most northern states. It is true 
that the areas of New England towns cor- 
respond much more closely with communities 
than the boundaries of counties; but if they 
perform similar functions and have adequate 
resources, it is difficult to see why two units of 
government should require two different types 
of governmental structure merely because one 
of them represents a natural and the other an 
artificial community. 

If the state interest in county functions 
prevents executives, one would expect to find 
no executives in many European units of gov- 
ernment equivalent to the county because of 
the incomparably greater central supervision 
present in most of those countries. The oppo- 
site is the case. Before the Nazis came to 
power, Prussian units comparable to our coun- 
ties had executives appointed .by the local 
council. In Wiirttemberg elected executives 
were the rule. The presence of strong execu- 
tives did not prevent more extensive central 
supervision than is exercised anywhere in the 
United States. In France, a country that is also 
noted for its central supervision, the mayor of 
a commune is given rather complete powers of 
responsibility fer the administration of the 
unit’s affairs. In England, the trend is toward 
vesting more power in the hands of the county 
clerk. While the English county clerk may not 
be the equal of French or German local execu- 
tives in terms of power, “it is also true that 
central administrative control has been far less 
satisfactory in England than in either Ger- 
many or France.’ It is a reflection upon the 
lack of use of the comparative method in po- 
litical science that in the argument over the 
appropriateness of county executives in the 
United States only one writer has cited the ex- 
perience of other countries, and he nineteen 
years ago in an article that was generally ig- 
nored. 

It is noteworthy that the same people who 
argue that the amateur tradition in counties 
prevents professional executives or any execu- 
tives at all hold that professional functional 
officials are desirable. They see an executive 


* Rowland A. Egger, “The Manager Plan Appropriate 
for Counties,” 18 National Municipal Review 239 (April, 
1929). 


disturbing state-county professional relation- 
ships. It would seem, however, that if the ama- 
teur tradition does not prevent professional 
functional officials, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that it would make impossible a county 
executive—even if a professional executive. 
In most rural areas the executive would have 
to double as a functional official as well. 

Again, it is important to distinguish be- 
tween administrative and political state-county 
relationships. County administrative officials 
tend to view the state-county relationship as 
cooperative, whereas county political officials 
see it as competitive. The difference is accen- 
tuated if the administrative personnel is pro- 
fessionalized. It is therefore probable that state 
agencies would find that a county executive 
would not only not interfere with desirable 
state-county relations, but would actually pro- 
mote better relations. 

There is an executive function to be per- 
formed in counties. Although ceremonial rep- 
resentation is not too important and the gov- 
erning body can provide political leadership, 
in modern counties many contacts with other 
units of government on all levels are being 
made constantly and administrative supervi- 
sion and law execution are necessities—unless 
the latter be given a very narrow definition. 
The many aspects of administrative manage- 
ment are problems confronting most counties 
in some degree at least, and are properly part 
of a chief executive's task. 

If rural citizens want to participate actively 
in their county’s government, a unified county 
executive need not impair the fulfillment of 
their desire. Enlarging the size of the very 
small governing bodies in many states and the 
more extensive use of advisory committees 
might result in more citizen participation than 
the present system of many independently 
elected officials. 

The contention that executives would not 
have enough to do in a small county is effec- 
tively refuted by the successful manager ex- 
perience of Petroleum County, Montana, with 
its population of 1,000. The county has been 
able to employ a competent manager, pay his 
salary, and secure economies. In 1947 there 


“See, for example, Leonard D. White, Introduction 
to the Study of Public Administration (Macmillan, 1939), 
PP. 54-60. 
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were 138 units of government of less than 
2,500 population that had managers. The 
trend toward more county functions should re- 
sult in there being more, not less, for such an 
official to do. The following conclusion relates 
to Virginia: 


It is quite possible that with the great demands 
being made on governments for certain social and 
economic services and the attempt of the state to 
make local units participate in the support of such 
services, the need of some administrative authority 
will become more apparent in order that the serv- 
ices may be coordinated locally and handled in a 
businesslike way, and the day may come when a 
change will be welcomed.” 


There are many ways of improving county 
government besides creating county execu- 
tives, but this does not detract from the desir- 
ability of effecting complete reform. As one 
writer has said: “...in the long run, 
economy must be achieved through changes in 
organization rather than through sporadic at- 
tempts to force economies on the existing or- 
ganization.”® Half measures bring half re- 
sults. 

Even some staunch opponents of full county 
executives have agreed that at least limited ex- 
ecutives for counties are desirable. The prob- 
lem of proper over-all county organization 
thus becomes centered upon finding the kind 
of county executive that is best. Granted that 
some type of county executive is desirable, the 
alternatives that present themselves are sev- 
eral. An existing appointive or elective admin- 
istrative official may be designated as the ex- 
ecutive, the chairman of the governing body 
may be so designated, or the entire structure of 
government within a county may be reorgan- 
ized to provide a single elective or appointive 
chief administrator. Although most of the dis- 
cussion of county executives has centered 
around managers, most of the progress has 
been made within the traditional framework 
of county government. County government is 
not so headless as it at first appears. 


* Charles J. Calrow, “County Manager Government 
in Virginia,” 27 National Municipal Review, 151 (March, 
1938). 

* H.R. Moore, Local Government in Two Rural Ohio 
Counties (Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulle- 
tin 597, 1938), p. 17. 


Executives within the Existing Structure 


N MANY counties the chairman of the govern- 

I ing body—especially the probate judge when 
he occupies this position—the clerk, or the au- 
ditor exercises some managerial powers. As 
early as 1930 it was observed that “in some 
states the county clerk is tending to become 
the de facto chief executive officer of the 
county. .. .”27 In the same year it was re- 
marked: 
Counties everywhere feel the lack of a strong execu- 
tive or chief administrative officer. As a result of 
this lack there has been a tendency to elevate some 
existing official to a commanding position, at least 
over financial matters. It may be the county auditor, 
or the county clerk, or the county judge, or the 
chairman of the board. . . . Necessity forces some 
co-ordination.” 


In the intervening years many surveys of 
counties in particular states or localities have 
supported these conclusions. Several New York 
counties have appointed auditors who have be- 
come important fiscal officers; in other cases 
the clerk has performed auditing and purchas- 
ing functions.’® In Indiana the county auditor, 
because he serves as clerk to the governing 
body, “is playing an increasingly important 
role in county affairs throughout the state, and 
in many counties he is approaching the stature 
of a county executive.””° In Illinois “to a con- 
siderable degree county government centers in 
the office of the clerk.” Among his important 
duties are those of clerk to the governing body, 
elections officer, and custodian of records. “In 
Minnesota the county auditor stands out, as a 
rule, as an officer of considerable ability whose 
office could be developed into that of a chief 
business manager.”2? Similarly in South Da- 

* John A. Fairlie and Charles M. Kneier, County 
Government and Administration (Century, 1930) p. 173- 
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kota: “The auditor is more closely associated 
with the county government than is any other 
county official, excluding the county commis- 
sioners.”23 In Missouri the county clerk “‘some- 
times performs one or more functions of a 
county manager” such as preparing the budget, 
awarding contracts, purchasing office supplies, 
auditing claims, and making reports and set- 
tlements.?* This has led one student to ask if it 
is possible that “the managerial concept pos- 
sesses certain inherent qualities which cause it 
to take root even in unfertile ground.”’*5 

In the West and South observers also note 
these trends. In Montana the office of clerk 
and recorder “is one of the most important of- 
' fices in the county.”2* In Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Alabama the county or probate judge, in 
Georgia the commissioners, and in Mississippi 
the chancery clerk have been vested with im- 
portant managerial powers.?* In North Caro- 
lina and Virginia the county clerk, accountant, 
or chairman of the governing body frequently 
performs executive functions.?* The ordinary 
in Georgia and the supervisor in South Caro- 
lina also bring some coordination in county 
affairs.?® 

In answer to a questionnaire in 1945, au- 
thorities on county government in the several 
states replied usually that some counties had 
administrative officials exercising some powcrs 
of supervision. In only 16 of the 41 states re- 
porting did observers not find some official 
designated by a governing body “‘to act on its 
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behalf in performing duties or in supervising 
finances and functions.”°° There are excep- 
tions to the pattern of limited executives, of 
course. In Texas the county judge has been 
called a figurehead.*! But in a majority of the 
states there is a tendency in a substantial num- 
ber of counties (about 50 per cent in Wiscon- 
sin, for example) to make an appointive or 
elective administrative official or the chairman 
of the governing body at least a limited county 
executive. The trend affects very little the 
older and traditional officers; they remain, sub- 
ject to some general supervision. 

There would seem to be no doubt that an 
important improvement in county govern- 
ment can be brought about by means of revi- 
talizing the present structure. A recent study 
in Wisconsin that included field work in every 
county in the state concluded that a “substan- 
tial integration of the administration of most 
counties can be achieved by encouraging, and 
perhaps institutionalizing, general managerial 
practices that are developing in the office of 
the county clerk.”’8? A second line of develop- 
ment in Wisconsin is indicated by a recom- 
mendation of the Interim Committee on 
County Government to the 1947 Legislature 
for the establishment of county fiscal officers. 
Financial centralization would bring many ad- 
vantages, the committee found. The more gen- 
eral studies in many other states are in agree- 
ment with the findings in Wisconsin. Yet it is 
significant that their authors in a substantial 
majority of cases recommend full county ex- 
ecutives as being, ideally, the desired goal. 


Elective Executives 


HERE are several patterns of elective county 
Leste organization that have been tried 
in a few instances with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Two or more counties in each of the states 
of North Carolina, Alabama, New Jersey, and 
Colorado have at one time or another tried 
variations of the city commission plan in 
which administrative duties are divided among 
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members of the governing body. A common di- 
vision of work among those belonging to a 
three-membered body is finance, public works, 
and welfare. In some states this practice is ex- 
tremely informal and subject to change. In In- 
diana in 1899 a special county board was es- 
tablished in addition to the traditional one to 
serve, in effect, as a plural-headed executive. 
Virtually nothing is known about the experi- 
ence of the counties with the functional com- 
mission plan, but it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that it has the same disadvantages in 
counties as it has in cities. 

At least six counties in the United States 
have some approach to a strong elective execu- 
tive, although limitations are present in every 
case. The county executives of Nassau and 
Westchester, New York, and San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia; the president of Cook, Illinois; and the 
supervisors of Hudson and Essex, New Jersey, 
are stronger than the usual county clerk or au- 
ditor. In Essex the supervisor is hampered by 
lack of adequate appointment, removal, direc- 
tive, and budget powers, yet his limited veto 
power and his intimate knowledge of the af- 
fairs of the county make him a very real factor 
in county policy and administration. Although 
the supervisor system is a hybrid, “there is no 
denying . . . that it has been in fact a help to 
better government in Essex county.”*? Cook's 
office of president was established in 1893 for 
the purpose of obtaining more executive re- 
sponsibility and effectiveness. 

Nassau’s new system, effected in 1938, re- 
sulted in substantial financial savings, over a 
million and a half dollars being trimmed off 
the 1938 budget that was already law before 
the new government took office. The 1940 
budget represented nearly a million dollar re- 
duction over that of 1939. The executive 
budget has brought many benefits, and the at- 
tractive annual reports of the county are note- 
worthy. The executive, who serves as presiding 
officer of the governing body, has appointment 
power subject to approval by that body. He 
also has a veto power over council action that 
can be overridden only by a two-thirds vote. 
The comptroller, clerk, attorney, and sheriff 
are still elected. 


* Thomas H. Reed, Twenty Years of Government in 
Essex County, New Jersey (Appleton-Century, 1938), 
P- 37- 


A substantial simplification of governmen. 
tal organization was achieved in Westchester 
County through the adoption of its executive 
system. Although the sheriff, attorney, and 
clerk are still elected, the offices of treasurer, 
controller, and public welfare commissioner 
are filled by executive appointment subject to 
governing body approval. The executive also 
has a two-thirds veto power. 

These unusual attempts at establishing elec- 
tive county executives have not in every case 
brought good government. Certainly Cook 
and Hudson counties are not noted for their 
high quality of public service. In Westchester 
there were some charges of scandal in welfare 
administration, although a state investigation 
exonerated the county on most charges. Yet, as 
a whole, the quality of government improved 
in these counties at the time the elective execu- 
tive systems were adopted. 

The principal defects of the elective execu- 
tive plan were illustrated by San Mateo County 
upon its adoption of the system. A professional 
politician was elected to the office of executive, 
and at the first meeting of the governing body 
the executive and the body came to an open 
break over a question of policy.* In addition 
to the executive, five other administrative off- 
cers are elected in this county. In any elected 
executive system, it is difficult to secure a 
qualified chief administrator, and conflict be- 
tween the executive and governing body is not 
readily settled. 


The Desirability of Managers in Counties 


N viEW of the progress that has been and can 
I be made in counties with non-manager ex- 
ecutives, some observers have suggested that 
little more can be accomplished by a complete 
council manager system. As a matter of fact, 
there are very few complete council manager 
counties. Most of the fourteen counties com- 
ing closest to the manager plan have adopted 
their systems with reservations. Three officers 
are outside the authority of the county man- 
ager of Fulton County, Georgia. In Los Ange- 
les County, California, the sheriff, district at- 
torney, and assessor remain elective and the 
chief administrative officer does not have 
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complete appointment power. In Albemarle, 
Henrico, and Warwick, Virginia, the clerk, 
sheriff, and commonwealth’s attorney remain 
elective, but the treasurer and commissioner 
of revenue no longer are. It is also note- 
worthy that the education function is now un- 
der control of the governing body. In Arling- 
ton County, Virginia, all five elective officers 
have remained so under the county manager 
plan. The only elective office eliminated by the 
manager plan in Monroe, New York, was that 
of treasurer; the district attorney, sheriff, clerk, 
and coroners remain elective. Durham and 
Guilford counties, North Carolina, give their 
managers virtually no appointment power, 
while still electing five or more county officers. 
In Hamilton and McMinn Counties, Tennes- 
see, the constitutional elective officers remain. 
The Hamilton manager can only recommend 
appointments or removals. Although four ad- 
ministrative officers are still elected in Sacra- 
mento County, California, the manager de- 
rives some control from the provision that 
makes any elective official guilty of misconduct 
in office if he fails to cooperate with the execu- 
tive. The manager appoints many of the offi- 
cials of the county subject to the approval of 
the governing body. The police and liquor 
license commissioners are not subject to the 
appointment or removal power of the Anne 
Arundel, Maryland, county manager. 
Sweeping claims have been made that “de- 
spite the fact that what authorities consider 
the ideal set-up has as yet not been adopted by 
any county, substantial progress has clearly 
been made in all counties which have taken a 
part of the whole.”*® The Virginia Commis- 
sion on County Government made an exten- 
sive investigation of the Henrico, Albemarle, 
and Arlington experiments in 1936. In Hen- 
rico it found that although expenditures in- 
creased $35,000 in the first year of manager 
government, taxes were reduced 3 to 24 per 
cent in various county districts. “This appar- 
ent paradox is a reality and comes about 
through more efficient organization and im- 
proved methods of procedure in all the admin- 
istrative departments of the county govern- 


* Howard P. Jones, “The Record of the County Man- 
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ment.”%° For example, the department of fi- 
nance cost 20 per cent less than the former of- 
fices of treasurer and commissioner of revenue 
and gave better service. In Albemarle, a pri- 
marily rural county, the manager system re- 
sulted in a go per cent decrease in the cost of 
general county administration, a 45 per cent 
cut in the cost of the new department of fi- 
nance, and a $3,600 saving in the cost of the 
work taken over by the new department of rec- 
ords. By 1940 it was concluded that Albemarle 
had more efficient and responsible government 
at less cost than previously and that county 
offices and positions were not felt to be as 
much rewards for successful political activity 
as previously.87 After six years of manager- 
ship, Arlington County was giving more serv- 
ice at less cost, with reduced water rates, low 
insurance rates, efficient financial procedures, 
and low tax rates.* Savings of $23,000 were 
anticipated from the new department of fi- 
nance in Warwick.®® 

Similar results are reported in North Caro- 
lina, New York, and Tennessee.” Durham 
County expanded its services after adopting a 
county manager system. Improved financial 
practices helped reduce the bonded debt more 
than half and the tax rate from $1.15 to $0.55, 
per $100 of full assessed valuation. Better serv- 
ices, improved planning, and reduced taxes re- 
sulted from the institution of the manager 
plan in Guilford. One of the most striking fi- 
nancial accomplishments of any county was 
made in Hamilton, Tennessee, after it adopted 
the council manager plan. In three years it 
changed a debt of $150,000 into a surplus of 
$640,600. Services were improved. Monroe, 
New York, adopted tightened financial pro- 
cedures including a thorough budget system 
with a quarterly allotment plan. 

California counties, too, have reaped bene- 
fits from council manager systems. As early as 
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1934 an authority saw “great improvement in 
operating technique and citizen morale” in 
San Mateo and Sacramento counties which 
had instituted council manager charters a year 
previously.*! Modern cost accounting methods 
were later installed in Sacramento County at 
an annual saving of $50,000. In Los Angeles 
County, expenditures increased but the tax 
rate dropped after the adoption of the new 
system.*? Central controls over the budget and 
personnel were established and standards of 
public service bettered. 

To date, the most careful and detailed study 
that has been made of any single council man- 
ager county is that of Petroleum, Montana, in 
which the ideal form of council manager plan 
is in operation.*® The county, with a popula- 
tion of only 1,146, is entirely rural. It went 
heavily into debt in the 1920’s to expand serv- 
ices to a farming and oil-producing constitu- 
ency. The oil largely ran out in the 1930's and 
with the drought and depression much highly 
valued tillable land was returned to grazing 
use. The maximum levies of taxes possible un- 
der state law did not bring enough revenue to 
meet current expenditures, and by 1942 the 
situation was becoming desperate. In an at- 
tempt to maintain county services and yet not 
increase the county’s indebtedness, the voters 
and governing body approved a council man- 
ager plan in 1942. 

Services have been maintained, byt what has 
happened to the county expenditures for gen- 
eral administration and the county debt is the 
most impressive aspect of the new system. 
Renne reports that during the first four years 
of its operation “the manager plan showed an- 
nual administrative costs reduced more than 
one-third.” 


It is significant that during the same four-year 
period administrative costs in the other 55 Montana 
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counties, operating under the old system of admin. 
istration, remained practically constant—in fact, in- 
creased slightly.“ 


Petroleum has made an equally remarkable 
record with its debt program. 


On June 30, 1942, before the manager plan went 
into effect, the county had $20,705.99 of warrants 
and $40,000 of bonds outstanding. On June 40, 
1946, after three and a half years of manager plan 
operation, the county had only $131.66 of warrants 
outstanding, no bonds outstanding, and a net credit 
balance of cash of nearly $39,000. . . . This shift 
from a debtor to a creditor status represents a dif- 
ference of nearly 100 mills to the good, in terms of 
tax levies; compared with a shift equivalent to only 
12 mills for all Montana counties during the same 
years.* 


pees of Petroleum’s achievements are due to 
causes other than the manager plan, it is 
true. Largely because of the war, the county's 
taxable valuation increased nearly 22 per cent 
during the four-year period. Valuation in all 
Montana counties increased only 7 per cent 
during the same time. This made it possible 
for Petroleum to reduce debt considerably be- 
cause the same tax rate produced more money. 
Furthermore, nearly all Montana counties suc- 
ceeded in reducing their debt during this pe- 
riod. Thirty-one of the state’s fifty-six counties 
were debt free on June 30, 1946, twenty having 
achieved this status between 1942 and 1946. 
Only seven counties increased their debt in 
this period. In total, Montana counties re- 
duced their debt from $3.9 to $2.5 millions. 

Yet the economies achieved because of the 
council manager plan have been no small fac- 
tor in Petroleum’s savings. In 1938 the county 
employed eleven persons in addition to the 
governing body. By 1942 the number had been 
reduced to eight as a result of certain consoli- 
dations of offices. With the adoption of the 
manager system, the number was further re- 
duced to five. The savings in terms of salaries 
alone is thus substantial. 

The Petroleum County, Montana, experi- 
ence is conclusive on at least one score: there 
is enough for a manager to do in a very small 
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county. It is also worth noting that an able 
man was available to be hired as the manager 
and that the county could afford to pay him an 
adequate salary and make savings in addition. 

Although very few studies have been made 
of nonmanager counties, on the basis of infor- 
mation available it seems fairly certain that if 
services and other factors are kept constant 
the manager form of county government will 
cost the taxpayer less than other forms of gov- 
ernment. Even though some of the claims for 
the manager plan are extreme and some of 
the good results are due to other factors, most 
of the eleven counties closely approaching the 
manager plan have recérds that a majority of 
other units could not match. 

Some further observations may be made. 
The value to government of an alert citizenry 
is generally conceded. The council manager 
plan has succeeded in the few units that have 
adopted it in part because the citizens have be- 
come aroused relative to their government and 
have demanded a change. Usually a political 
“revolution” takes place, and a new adminis- 
tration takes office. Even if the manager plan 
were not the end in view, under such circum- 
stances improved county government would 
probably be effected. 

There are those who are skeptical of the 
chances of council manager government to im- 
prove county government because of the strength 
of political parties in the counties. They believe 
that the council manager plan would bring a 
change in form only and not in substance— 
that the managership would be given to the 
county boss. In response, it may be said that 
if parties do not reform, at least everyone will 
know who is responsible for poor government 
—that in any event the change will not result 
in worsened conditions. On the other hand, 
there is nothing in the manager plan that 
makes it undesirable to have the county coun- 
cil controlled by the dominant political party 
of the area if that party has a sense of public 
responsibility. 

One of the arguments frequently used 
against the council manager plan for populous 
units of government is that it does not provide 
adequate means for leadership in policy mat- 
ters. It may be answered that since the smaller 
cities with council manager governments have 
not been handicapped by this type of inade- 


quacy, most counties would not be either. A 
somewhat opposite argument has also been ad- 
vanced against the plan, i.e., that it is dicta- 
torial. While it may be difficult to prove to a 
layman that this is not so, political scientists 
and public administrators should be able to 
distinguish between dictatorship and demo- 
cratic leadership and management. 


Conclusion 


HE council manager form of government is 

the best one thus far evolved for counties. 
Counties may institute reforms such as the 
merit system, centralized purchasing, adequate 
budget procedure, central road administra- 
tion, and better organization of departments 
without adopting the county manager system. 
The county clerk may take on many of the 
attributes of a manager. These changes are 
good as far as they go, but they do not provide 
optimum conditions. 

It seems probable that the tendency toward 
limited county executives will be augmented 
in the future, but it is doubtful whether this 
movement alone will ultimately lead to com- 
plete executives, especially appointive ones. 
The position of limited county executive has 
developed informally and gradually; it re- 
quires virtually an organized reform effort to 
establish a complete executive. Furthermore, 
county clerks, auditors, and the southern 
county judges are almost invariably elected. 
The conclusion of a study of questionnaires 
sent out by the Committee on County Govern- 
ment of the National Municipal League 
around 1930 was that “apparently, if we look to 
an elective or ex officio clerk, we shall look in 
vain, but an appointed clerk may evolve in 
some instances into a manager.’’#® The county 
manager plan is a radical departure from tra- 
ditional county organization, and it will be 
slow in coming. But that which is most desir- 
able and that which is likely to be adopted in 
the near future should be distinguished. 

A study was made in Montana some years 
ago to discover the principal determinants of 
efficiency in county government. It was con- 
cluded that training and experience of admin- 


“Paul W. Wager and Howard P. Jones, “Signs of 
Progress in County Government,” 19 National Mu- 
nicipal Review 542 (August, 1930). 
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istrative personnel and volume of work were 
the most important factors.*? Training and ex- 
perience of administrative personnel can be 
promoted in several ways besides adopting a 
manager plan. State minimum qualifications 
for elected and appointed personnel, state 
training programs and administrative supervi- 
sion, and longer terms of office are some meth- 
ods. The other factor, volume of work, can be 

“Roland R. Renne, “Measuring the Efficiency of 


County Government,” 24 National Municipal Review 
162-69 (March, 1935). 


achieved by county consolidation. The most 
practical method, however, is probably to 
eliminate the extreme departmentalization 
within counties. In small rural counties this 
objective can be achieved in one of three ways 
—by adopting a complete council manager sys. 
tem, by electing a single administrative official 
who serves as the county executive, or by hay. 
ing the governing body members, about three 
in number, serve also as administrative off. 
cials. Of these three methods, existing evidence 
clearly favors the council manager plan. 
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became law on July 1, 1947, repealed 

most of the provisions of the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946 and reduced 
the activities of the Office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter in connection with the so-called vet- 
erans’ housing program to four residual func- 
tions: (1) limited control over recreation and 
amusement construction, (2) enforcement of 
veterans’ preference, (3) modified rent control, 
and (4) administration of existing premium 
payment plans and market guarantees for in- 
dustrialized housing and new building mate- 
rials. As a result of this action, the eight re- 
gional offices of the Housing Expediter and 
the 169 local offices were closed before the end 
of July, 1947, terminating the community serv- 
ice program of the agency through which the 
federal government provided direct advisory 
assistance to local communities in meeting lo- 
cal housing problems. Simultaneously the four 
Washington office service staffs—community ac- 
tion, land and public services, racial relations, 
and labor—were also discontinued. 

The conclusion of the brief year and a half 
of these services did not bring to an end the 
results obtained. Despite the scarcity of some 
materials, rising construction costs, and spot 
shortages of skilled construction labor, thou- 
| sands of good-quality relatively low-cost homes 
have been built for veterans in communities all 
over the country as a result of planned, respon- 
sible local action. 

The focal point for coordination of local 
community action has been in mayors’ emer- 
gency housing committees, of which more than 
975 were organized between April 1, 1945, and 
July 31, 1947. Almost 80 per cent of the urban 
population of the country was covered by these 
committees. Although they came into being 


Ti: Housing and Rent Act of 1947, which 


primarily as a result of the urging of the Hous- 
ing Expediter and the advisory services pro- 
vided by his field staff, many of the committees 
have continued in operation despite the termi- 
nation of the field service activities of that 
agency. Moreover, many of the most active lo- 
cal committees would have existed even if no 
federal program to promote them had been 
inaugurated. In some communities where 
mayors’ committees are now inactive or non- 
existent, the gap has been filled by local vet- 
erans’ task committees and by other civic or- 
ganizations. 

Considerable criticism has been leveled at 
these committees, principally by the special in- 
terest real estate and builder groups which vig- 
orously opposed the veterans’ emergency 
housing program. Certainly at least half of the 
committees have existed primarily in name 
only. In such cases, however, the mere organi- 
zation of the committee has served to point up 
through publicity the extent and nature of the 
local housing need. Furthermore, in many 
areas where committees have been inactive as a 
group, individual members have served inde- 
pendently as effective contact points for the 
field representatives of the federal housing 
agencies. 

It is of great significance that in almost all 
communities where visible progress has been 
made in meeting veterans’ housing needs effec- 
tive mayors’ emergency housing committees 
have been in operation. Notable among these 
communities are: Yakima, Washington; York, 
Pennsylvania; Rocky Mount, North Carolina; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Des Moines, Iowa; San 
Diego, California; Providence, Rhode Island; 
and Reading, Pennsylvania. Major credit for 
the success of the local action program for 
housing goes not to the federal sponsoring 
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agencies but to the individual private citizens, 
numbering more than 10,000, who have do- 
nated their time and efforts to the work of the 
mayors’ committees. They have been the pri- 
mary source of workable ideas and, above all, 
the focal point for constructive action. 

In order that outstanding ideas for expedit- 
ing the construction of homes for veterans, as 
originated through the ingenuity of citizen 
committees all over the country, would not be 
lost in the records of a liquidated federal 
agency, the community action advisory service 
of the Washington office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter in June, 1947, issued a final bulletin, 
Homes Can Be Built Now—Through Commu- 
nity Action. This pamphlet, containing 75 ex- 
amples drawn from 63 communities, includes 
the stories of what was done, how it was done, 
and the results achieved. The publication 
serves as a guide for any city that seeks ideas 
for meeting its local housing needs. The sum- 
mary reveals significant achievement in the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Reduction of home construction costs 
through (a) civic cooperation with veterans’ 
housing corporations in order to provide ade- 
quate building sites for home construction; (b) 
municipal appropriations for the financing of 
rental units; (c) the use of idle tax-delinquent 
lots to cut land costs; (d) civic cooperation 
with builders in the preparation of new streets 
and other public facilities for new housing sub- 
divisions; (e€) community nonprofit corpora- 
tions for the erection of inexpensive emer- 
gency housing for veterans; (f) labor pools for 
more efficient use of the available local supply 
of skilled construction labor; (g) materials 
pools operated through cooperation of local 
builders and materials suppliers in order to 
make most effective use of scarce building ma- 
terials. 

2. Operation of local housing referral cen- 
ters where all available housing accommoda- 
tions, including new construction, can be 
listed for rapid referral to persons needing 
them. 

3. Local programs for solving specific mate- 
rials shortages, such as the Seattle plan for in- 
creasing local production of wall board and 
lath through (a) developing new sources of 
supply for basic raw materials, and (b) inter- 
esting new manufacturers in production of 


needed materials and assisting in their market. 
ing. 

4- Provision of urgently needed rental hous. 
ing through campaigns to convert existing 
structures into rental units. These campaigns 
have been particularly effective in the older 
cities of the North and East where large num- 
bers of huge old houses lend themselves to con- 
version into apartments. Various methods have 
been developed. Reading, Pennsylvania, added 
178 rental units through a community-wide 
campaign to get private citizens to convert 
their property, the mayor’s committee provid- 
ing special architectural and other advisory 
services. Salem, Massachusetts, appropriated 
$140,000 to finance private conversions. Roch- 
ester, New York, added 149 apartments by city 
action in remodeling unused public buildings. 
In Meadville, Pennsylvania, local businessmen 
banded together to form a corporation to fi- 
nance a rental housing project. In Rochester, 
New York, eight banks formed a nonprofit cor- 
poration which with city cooperation built 15,2 
apartments for veterans at moderate rentals. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, appropriated $52:,,- 
000 to erect factory built prefabricated homes 
in order to provide urgently needed rental 
housing for veterans. 

5. Revision of building codes and zoning or- 
dinances in order to eliminate delays in the is- 
suance of building permits and to permit new 
types of home and apartment construction. In 
hundreds of cities mayors’ committees have 
served as the focal point for bringing the atten- 
tion of municipal officials to these problems. 

6. Through the efforts of citizens’ groups, 
encouragement to municipalities and counties 
within the same metropolitan area to provide 
uniform attention through planning to their 
mutual housing problems. — 

7. Assistance in solving labor shortages 
through securing cooperation within the com- 
munity by builders and labor unions. In Des 
Moines, Iowa, the mayor’s committee, com- 
posed entirely of veterans of World War II, 
came through with the Des Moines Plan for 
meeting lecal labor needs, a program of civic 
cooperation that has received national publi- 
city. This plan included (1) creation of a la- 
bor pool to channel workers into projects 
where they are most needed and for the exact 
time that their services are required by an indi- 
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yidual builder; (2) priority consideration of 
the labor requirements of rental housing con- 
struction for veterans; (3) strengthening of ap- 
prentice training programs to provide a re- 
serve of skilled workers; (4) adoption of a 
yo-hour week for all types of construction in or- 
der to eliminate overtime incentives of indus- 
trial jobs; (5) continuous cooperation toward 
increasing production, eliminating restrictive 
practices, and reducing construction costs 
through more efficient operations; and (6) 
consultation in disputes and wage negotiations 
and use of government conciliation services 
prior to any work stoppages. 

The above seven examples are but a few of 
the solutions to problems related to home con- 
struction that can be secured only by local ac- 
tion. In addition the mayors’ committees have 
been effective in (1) conducting local surveys 
to establish the extent, type, and location of 
the community’s housing needs as a basis for 
future planning; (2) surveying and cataloging 
available building sites to assure efficient use 
of already improved interior building lots; (3) 
aiding minority groups in finding homes; (4) 
conducting publicity campaigns through the 
press and radio in order to obtain additional 
housing accommodations; (5) encouraging 
veterans housing cooperatives; (6) campaign- 
ing against the black market in building mate- 
rials; (7) conducting community drives to col- 
lect scarce paper for use in the manufacture of 
gypsum board and lath. In all, 33 different suc- 
cessful local activities have been undertaken 
by these committees. 

The administrative channels through which 
these committees functioned and through 
which contact was maintained with representa- 
tives of the federal government, at the same 
time insuring the complete independence of 
each local committee, provide an interesting 
study in federal-state-local relationships. The 
basic necessity for community action under the 
veterans’ emergency housing program was ap- 
parent from the initiation of the program in 
January, 1946. Despite the sweeping character 
of the powers that accrued to the Housing Ex- 
pediter, probably greater than any ever given 
to another civilian administrator in time of 
peace, progress could be made only through 
cooperation from local governments, builders, 
and home buyers. The powers of the Expe- 
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diter were primarily national in scope, limited 
to rent and construction controls and other ac- 
tions designed to increase the nation-wide flow 
of building materials. Local action was re- 
quired to make them effective in any given 
community. For example, the Expediter had 
the authority to guarantee a market for up to 
200,000 prefabricated houses at any one time, 
but unless assistance at the local level was 
forthcoming in the form of building code and 
zoning ordinance revisions, over which the 
Expediter had no control whatsoever, his au- 
thority to guarantee markets was meaningless. 

The program to encourage cooperation at 
the local level through mayors’ emergency 
housing committees was started by Housing 
Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt in March, 1946, 
and continued by Frank R. Creedon after he 
succeeded Mr. Wyatt in December, 1946. Some 
community committees existed prior to the in- 
auguration of the Wyatt program, largely as 
a continuation of war housing committees es- 
tablished through the National Housing 
Agency during the war years. Under the Wyatt 
program speed was of the essence in getting 
action started at the local level. Recognizing 
the preponderant need for action by munici- 
pal governments, Mr. Wyatt adopted a policy 
of appealing directly to the mayors of the 
major cities in the country. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Wyatt’s background as a successful mayor of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and his national pre- 
eminence in the field of municipal govern- 
ment as a result of his leadership in the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, and the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials were important fac- 
tors in securing the favorable response received 
from the overwhelming majority of the mayors 
contacted. 

Beginning in March, 1946, and continuing 
through the summer, the well-known, five- 
page “Wyatt-to-Mayor letters” were mailed to 
the mayors of all cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion and to many smaller cities. These letters 
stated frankly the housing problem that faced 
the nation, and listed fourteen specific respon- 
sibilities to be met by communities. In particu- 
lar, the letters suggested the organization of 
mayors’ emergency housing committees to 
serve as the focal points for local action. It was 
recommended that each committee include rep- 
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resentation from (a) local government, includ- 
ing local housing authorities; (b) the building 
industry, including one or more materials 
manufacturers and suppliers, home builders, 
real estate operators, and home financing insti- 
tutions; (c) labor; (d) veterans’ organizations; 
(e) civic business groups; and (f) special public 
interest groups, including minorities. 

All letters were dispatched according to a 
carefully prearranged plan. Preceding the mail- 
ing of letters the regional expediters of the na- 
tional agency contacted each mayor in person 
or by telephone. They then wired the Wash- 
ington office the name and exact title of the 
mayor to insure accuracy in addressing the let- 
ters. Within two weeks following the receipt of 
a letter, which was preceded by a telegram 
from Mr. Wyatt calling the mayor's attention 
to the forthcoming missive, the regional office 
made a direct personal contact with the mayor 
to advise with him and assist him in carrying 
out its suggested actions. The letters from 
Washington were individually drafted to fit 
the needs of the communities to which they 
were sent. Each letter was personally signed by 
the Housing Expediter. It was in no sense a 
form letter, and established the basis for the 
good public relationships that existed between 
the mayors’ committees and the Housing Ex- 
pediter and his representatives throughout the 


program. 


The letter made it clear to each mayor and . 


to the members of his committee that the com- 
mittee was in no sense an instrument of the 
National Housing Agency or the Office of the 
Housing Expediter. Each committee was its 
own boss; it alone determined the extent of its 
responsibilities and the actions it could under- 
take. The independent nature of each commit- 
tee was emphasized in order to forestall the 
antipathy toward “inspired programs from 
Washington, each requiring a new community 
committee” that had grown up during the 
war. On its part, the housing agency required 
its 169 locality expediters to work exclusively 
through the mayors’ committees, where they 
existed, in assisting communities with their 
housing programs. 

On the whole, the results achieved by the 
mayors’ committees are inspiring. These com- 
mittees have made possible thousands of indi- 
vidual homes and rental developments that 


could not have been built at prices veterans 
could afford to pay without community assist- 
ance. On the other hand, with the possible 
exception of the small cities of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, and York, Pennsylvania, it is almost 
impossible to find any committee that has per- 
formed a comprehensive job covering the 
thirty or more specific activities that could be 
expedited through local action. However, most 
committees have been successful in some of 
their undertakings. A few committees were po- 
litically appointed in order to embarrass the 
program, and some others have been so domi- 
nated by builder interests as to be ineffective 
in assisting in the task of meeting the needs of 
veterans. Fortunately, as the program has pro- 
gressed veterans groups have taken increasing 
interest in the activities of mayors’ committees, 
and in some instances have actually dominated 
the work of those groups. 

Some committees have employed full-time 
paid secretaries to implement their work, al- 
though most relied on the efforts of the fed- 
erally employed locality housing expediters. 
With rare exceptions, the mayors’ committees 
have not been in themselves administrative 
agencies. They have been simply the focal 
point for public opinion that has uncovered 
the actions needed in the community and ap- 
plied the necessary pressures on the proper au- 
thorities to secure them. For example, mayors’ 
committees have not run apprentice training 
programs; rather, they have pointed up the 
need for such programs and secured the coop- 
eration of local labor unions in providing 
them. Similarly, the committees have not re- 
vised building codes or zoning ordinances; they 
have prevailed upon municipal authorities to 
do the revisions. 

To assist the committees in their work, the 
community action advisory service of the Of- 
fice of the Housing Expediter prepared a series 
of nine Community Action Bulletins, each de- 
signed to provide assistance and guidance in 
meeting definite local responsibilities. They 
were not publicity materials and were distrib- 
uted only to the committees. Their titles gen- 
erally indicate the matters in which they were 
designed to provide assistance: Community 
Goals for Emergency Housing; Building Sites 
for Veterans Housing; Labor Supply for Vet- 
erans Housing; Building Code Suggestions for 
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VEHP; Conversions Provide Homes Faster; 
Subdivision Control and Veterans Housing; 
Operating a Housing Referral Center; Rental 
Housing in 1947, a guidebook for community 
programs; Homes Can Be Built Now—Through 
Community Action, a summary and outline of 
the best ideas that were developed and carried 
out by local groups. 

In addition, the community action advisory 
service issued a biweekly, four-page multi- 
lithed Community Action Report to Mayors’ 
Emergency Housing Committees, designed (1) 
to keep committee members informed as to ac- 
tion taken and progress made nationally in im- 
plementing the veterans’ housing program, 
and (2) to serve as a clearing house for practi- 
cal ideas developed in local communities. In 
the twenty-six issues of the Report twenty-four 
cities were “spotlighted” for effective local 
housing programs. Plans of twenty-three other 
cities for conducting conversion campaigns, 
promoting rental housing construction, and 
carrying on other housing activities received 
national publicity. Specific achievements in 302 
different municipalities were mentioned. 

As of July 31, 1947, the date of final liquida- 
tion of the community service activities of the 


Office of the Housing Expediter, 803 mayors’ 


Jo 


emergency housing committees still existed, at 
least on paper. The majority were “going con- 
cerns” and had indicated their intention of 
continuing the local action fight on the na- 
tion's housing shortage. No better proof can be 
given of the extent to which the now defunct 
veterans’ emergency housing program awak- 
ened the communities to an awareness of their 
important responsibilities in providing hous- 
ing for their people. No longer is housing re- 
garded as a matter of importance only to the 
man who wants a roof over his head and to the 
builder who is in business to provide it for him 
at a profit. The standards of housing construc- 
tion and the civic plan for the location of new 
homes are matters of importance to every citi- 
zen. Good housing means good living, higher 
tax revenues for the city, better recreational 
and health facilities, and increased business ac- 
tivity. The fight for civic cooperation in plan- 
ning, waged for so long as a bitter uphill battle 
by isolated planning groups, has now been 
taken up by thousands of laymen throughout 
the country, representatives of progressive citi- 
zens who are uniting their efforts through com- 
munity housing committees in order to pro- 
vide better homes, eventually at better prices. 
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MERICAN Military Government in Ger- 
A many has been charged with democra- 
tizing a totalitarian governmental struc- 
ture. The particular brand of structure that 
developed in Germany under National Social- 
ism and in Italy under Fascism has been 
termed the corporative state. The term was de- 
rived from the incorporation of occupational 
groups and their use as administrative agencies 
of government. 

In the United States the code groups de- 
veloped under the National Recovery Admin- 
istration have been the closest approach to oc- 
cupational corporations. These groups, though 
their membership was voluntary, were allowed 
to develop codes governing “fair practices” 
and price floors. The codes were valid for the 
members and were enforceable in administra- 
tive courts if approved by government. The 
code groups were abolished as a result of a 
Supreme Court decision. 

More permanent have been the professional 
associations of lawyers, physicians, and the 
like. These associations, however, have re- 
frained from fee regulation and have concen- 
trated upon codes of ethical practices—codes 
not enforceable in government courts. The 
American Medical Association has been in- 
dicted for “restraint of trade” under the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act when its regulations were 
deemed to have compulsory effect upon: non- 
members. 

In the case of Nazi Germany most occupa- 
tional groups were organized by law into pub- 
lic corporations that were self-administrative 
in the sense that their heads, who were ap- 
pointed by government, were responsible for 
administering to their membership the regu- 


latory, service, financial, or other functions 
delegated to the occupational corporations by 
law or government decree. Such corporations 
were by law the sole representatives of occu- 
pations; no other occupational associations 
were permitted. 

In Germany the occupational corporation 
has been regarded as analogous to the munici- 
pal and county corporations. Instead of being 
organized on a geographical basis, like a city 
or a county, the occupational corporation has 
been organized on the basis of occupation or 
industry. All persons engaged in a particular 
occupation by law have been members or sub- 
ject to licensing as members of the official oc- 
cupational corporation. 

The bestowal of status as a public corpora- 
tion made the occupational organization eli- 
gible to receive and to exercise government 
regulatory, tax, and service functions. Regula- 
tory powers frequently included licensing, fix- 
ing of standards, allocation of raw materials 
and markets, and supervision of prices or fees. 
The taxing power included the assessment of 
membership dues or various fees. Service func- 
tions included auditing, legal, training and 
educational, promotional, government advi- 
sory, insurance, and other services. The power 
to establish administrative courts was also dele- 
gated to the corporations. 

In short, the occupational corporations 
acted as a part of the governmental structure, 
performing certain functions of government 
for the government and exercising the govern- 
mental power of enforcement. In Germany the 
Reich Food Estate will serve as an example 
of the corporatively organized occupational 
group under the National Socialist regime. 
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CORPORATIVE OCCUPATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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HE Nazi regime exercised its totalitazian 
j ypedisie over the Agricultural and food 
economy through the Reich Food Estate. Any- 
one who produced, dealt in, or processed food 
or other agricultural commodities was by law 
a member of this organization. All dealers and 
processors were “organized” as compulsory 
members in central commodity marketing 
unions. All farmers were “organized” in farm- 
ers associations. Totalitarian control consisted 
of (1) compulsory membership in and subjec- 
tion to decrees of the Reich Food Estate; (2) 
the “leadership principle,” i.e., appointment, 
determination of policy, and flow of command 
from the top down; and (g) elimination of 
free organizations for occupational representa- 
tion and criticism of policy. 

The Reich Food Estate exercised its powers 
through two main avenues of authority, the 
farmers associations and the marketing unions 
and associations. As branches of the Reich 
Food Estate there were farmers associations at 
the regional (state), county, and township 
levels. Marketing associations existed uni- 
formly as branches of the central marketing 
unions at the regional level; some types of 
commodities dealers were organized also on a 
subregional or area basis. 

The regional food office coordinated the 
whole food economy of its region. Division A, 
through the marketing associations, assigned 
marketing and processing quotas to the farm 
trade and production and delivery quotas and 
farm supplies and equipment to the counties 
and townships for allocation to the farmers. 
Division B of the food office fixed ration levels 
and consumer categories and distributed ra- 
tion cards at the regional, county, and local 
levels. The regional farmers leader was auto- 
matically the chief of the regional food office 
and of Division A (production and market- 
ing). He was appointed by the Reich farmers 
leader. Though subject to the farmers leader, 
the head of Division B was appointed by the 
appropriate regional government president, 
county commissioner, or mayor. 

The so-called unions and associations of 
dealers, processors, and farmers were not asso- 
ciations in the usual sense. Rather, they were 
occupational categories of persons who by law 
were automatically subject to the regulations 
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and directives issued through the so-called 
presidents of the unions and the farmers lead- 
ers. The whole structure was merely a device 
for regulating occupational groups and 
through them the production, processing, and 
distribution of food. Advisory councils were 
provided by law. Although consultation was 
also required by law the role of these councils 
could not be said to have been decisive in deter- 
mining the actions of the farmers leaders. Ad- 
ministrative courts, called corporation “honor 
courts,” had the power to fine a farmer or to 
deprive him of his farm. Decisions could be ap- 
pealed to ministerial courts within the govern- 
ment ministry supervising the occupational 
corporation. 


Il 


FF a year and a half, from the beginning of 
the occupation of the American Zone in the 
early summer of 1945 until the adoption of the 
German state constitutions in late 1946, 
American Military Government made clear to 
the German state governments its policy 
against the maintenance of occupational cor- 
porations exercising governmental powers, 
having compulsory membership, and enjoying 


the status of public corporations. Military 
- Government directives and regulations con- 
cerning occupational associations were issued 


and underwent successive reformulations. 
They have, however, maintained the same 
basic principle throughout the period of occu- 
pation—that all regulatory and other public 
functions should be administered by govern- 
ment agencies staffed with government per- 
sonnel. Powers and functions formerly exer- 
cised by occupational corporations should be 
transferred to the appropriate ministries and 
should not be delegated or re-assigned to self- 
governing occupational group associations in- 
corporated under public law. The function of 
representing the vocations should be left en- 
tirely to voluntary occupational associations 
exercising no governmental powers or func- 
tions. Such associations should be allowed to 
organize freely, provided they adhered to 
democratic forms and procedures. 

There was no place in American policy for 
either the fictitiously designated self-adminis- 
trative occupational corporations of the Nazi 
regime or the quasi-governmental occupational 
corporations which had long been part of the 
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pre-Hitler German tradition. American policy 
decreed there should be only government on 
the one side and private voluntary occupa- 
tional associations on the other—no quasi-gov- 
ernmental occupational chambers or other cor- 
porations administering government regula- 
tions or services and officially representing the 
vocations before the government and to the 
public. The regulation and administration of 
services requiring tax funds would be the re- 
sponsibility of government agencies exclu- 
sively. Representation of occupational inter- 
ests and provision of such services as would be 
financed and administered on a voluntary 
basis would be the province of voluntary non- 
governmental associations. 

This policy was expressed in the Military 
Government Regulations of March, 1947, as 
follows: 


Policy as to Business and Professional Associa- 
tions. This paragraph does not apply to cooperative 
associations. . . . It is Military Government policy 
that persons and enterprises, including publicly 
owned establishments engaged in economic pur- 
suits, be permitted to establish and maintain busi- 
ness and professional associations to promote the 
lawful interests of their members. In accordance 
with this policy, such associations, including trade 
associations, chambers of commerce, industry or 
handicrafts; guilds or professional societies; and 
other economic associations, may be established and 
maintained in accordance with the following prin- 
ciples: 


a. No limitation shall be permitted or imposed as 
to the number of associations authorized to repre- 
sent any particular occupational group. 

b. Associations shall not be accorded the status of 
public law corporations (Koerperschaften des oef- 
fentlichen Rechts). 

c. Except in an advisory capacity, an association 
shall not participate in nor exercise governmental 
powers nor act as a means for the restriction or con- 
trol of trade, including the regulation of distribu- 
tion, sales, prices, rates, and charges, allocation of 
materials or fuels, licensing of businesses or persons, 
or assignment of production or delivery quotas. As- 
sociations are subject to all the provisions of Mili- 
tary Government Law No. 56 and Regulations 
issued thereunder prohibiting excessive concentra- 
tion of economic power [“‘decartelization law’’]. 

d. Membership shall be voluntary and subject to 
no discriminatory restrictions. However, admission 
to membership will be governed by the provisions 


of the . .. [“denazification law” and correspond. 
ing denazification provisions of labor laws]. 

e. Policies shall be determined and officials 
elected by democratic procedures, including ma. 
jority rule, one vote and only one vote per member, 
secret ballot, delegation of authority to officials only 
within approved and defined limits, limited term ot 
office, and accountability of officials for their ac. 
tions and for the use of revenues and funds. 

f. Dues, if levied, shall be levied only on members. 


h. The functional jurisdiction of an association 


shall, in general be limited to one major industry, 
trade, profession or other occupational group, but 
such limitation is not intended to preclude estab- 
lishment of associations organized on a territorial 
basis, such as chambers of commerce or handicraft, 
which normally cover more than one trade or vo. 
cation. 

i. Associations may establish employer representa- 
tion to negotiate, on behalf of their members, con- 
tracts with trade unions and their representatives 
and to propose candidates for appointment to Land 
and local administrative and judicial agencies in 
the fields of labor and social insurance. In cases 
where the jurisdiction of a labor union extends be. 
yond the jurisdiction of a particular association, the 
association may join together with one or more ad- 
ditional associations for the purpose of negotiating 
collective labor contracts and their execution with 
the corresponding labor union but for no other 


purposes. 


Although the American antitrust ideology 
and program furnished some of the impetus to 
American policy concerning occupational or- 
ganizations, this factor was only part of the 
traditional American thinking concerning the 
proper role of these organizations under demo- 
cratic government. The ideology of this tradi- 
tion was expressed to the German state govern- 
ments in a communication of June 8, 1946, 
which dealt chiefly with organizations of farm- 
ers and farm commodity dealers, but which 
was applicable by analogy to all other occupa- 
tional organizations. 

It was stated therein that United States Mili- 
tary Government policy barred associations of 
private businesses from administering govern- 
mental regulatory powers because an interest 
group, as a self-governing association, would 
be in a position to compromise the execution 
of public policy when such policy was con- 
sidered by the group as contrary to its inter- 
ests. The power of such a group would be de- 
rived as much from its possession of the vital 
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information necessary for adequate supervi- 
sion as from its position as an administrative 
agency. The argument that the occupational 
corporation would be the most effective means 
for representing the interests of the group was 
the most severe indictment of its use. The ef- 
forts of the occupational group to influence 
policy should be carried out through represen- 
tatives acting in an advisory capacity only and 
through political pressure groups. 

The communication cited four “pillars” for 
an occupational group in a democratic politi- 
cal-economic structure: (1) voting by mem- 
bers in general elections; (2) voluntary organi- 
zations to represent occupational interests be- 
fore legislative bodies and to exert influence 
on political party programs; (3) advisory rep- 
resentation at various levels of government ad- 
ministration; and (4) cooperative organization 
for undertakings of mutual benefit, economic, 
technical, or other. 


Ill 

URING the spring and summer of 1946 Ger- 
man state constitutional assemblies were 
elected and put to work drafting constitutions 
for the three states in the American Zone— 
Bavaria, Hesse, and Wiirttemberg-Baden. The 
texts of the constitutions as finally approved 
by Military Government and ratified by the 
German state electorates show that corporative 
state ideology has not been eradicated in the 

American Zone, least of all in Bavaria. 
Corporative state thinking permeates the 
Bavarian state constitution. Part III deals with 
the Senate, which “represents the social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and municipal corporations 
... (Article 34). ““The Senators are elected 
by their respective public or private law cor- 
porations . . .” (Article 36). Article 154 states: 
“Self-governing economic authorities elected 
by and from occupational groups participate 
in the solution of economic problems. The de- 
tails are determined by law.” Article 155 pro- 
vides as follows: “For the purpose of satisfying 
the economic requirements of all the inhabit- 
ants as equally as possible and with due regard 
for the vital interests of the independent, pro- 
ductively active forces of the economy, special 
areas of supply may be designated by law for 
which public law corporations shall be estab- 
lished on a cooperative basis. Within the limits 


of the laws, they have the right of self-govern- 
ment.” 

Article 164 of the Bavarian constitution is 
not clear on the matter of corporative organi- 
zation. “An appropriate agricultural income 
shall be assured through a price and wage 
policy corresponding to general economic con- 
ditions and through market regulations. 
Agreements between organizations of pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers shall be 
based on these considerations.” 

What Article 179, representing the com- 
ments of Military Government on the constitu- 
tion, does to the principle of the corporative 
state as expressed in the foregoing articles is 
perhaps a problem for the ambitious constitu- 
tional lawyer. It reads as follows: “The cor- 
porations, economic administrative organiza- 
tions and organizations of producers, retailers, 
and consumers (Arts. 34, 36, 154, 155, 164) are 
not public authorities and may not exercise 
any governmental functions. Compulsory 
membership therein is not permitted.” 

The Hessian constitution does not specifi- 
cally mention occupational corporations. 

It appears that the drafters of the Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden constitution were willing that the 
constitution allow compulsory corporative oc- 
cupational organizations if they were urgently 
required for the common welfare or wherever 
an authorization by an administrative au- 
thority is required to carry on the occupation 
or profession (Article 15). In Article 25, it is 
not clear whether the constitution is speaking 
of government commissions or of occupational 
corporations: ‘““To regulate economic matters, 
public bodies will be created in which em- 
ployers and employees and, as far as necessary, 
producers and consumers, shall have an equal 
share.” 

On September go, 1946, the deputy military 
governor defined the relationships between 
military and civil government in the United 
States Zone subsequent to the adoption of the 
German state constitutions (Bavaria, Hesse, 
and Wiirttemberg-Baden). Although German 
self-government under these state constitutions 
was the objective of Military Government, cer- 
tain restrictions upon autonomy were imposed, 
including the stipulation that governmental 
powers of the states may not be delegated to 
private or quasi-private economic bodies. 
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Because of the uncertainty of the safeguards 
in the state constitutions against the re-estab- 
lishment of the occupational corporations 
along German traditional lines, the foregoing 
prohibition was included in the letter of Sep- 
tember go, and in March, 1947, the prohibi- 
tion was further defined.! 

Under the reserved powers of Military Gov- 
ernment as defined in the letter of September 
30, the state offices of Military Government 
were directed to instruct the German govern- 
ments to adhere to the principles set forth in 
Military Government Regulations 13-120.? 


IV 


p x attempt of American Military Govern- 
ment to eliminate the corporative tradition 
in the American Zone of Germany faces heavy 
odds. It is deeply rooted. To Germans the cor- 
porative system seems esentially “right.” It is 
regarded as superior to the American system of 
government bureaus and voluntary occupa- 
tional associations. Defenders of the corpora- 
tive tradition in Germany feel that the de- 
mocratization of the German governmental 
structure requires only the establishment of 
democratic procedures within the corporations 
and the general government. They tend to dis- 
sociate the corporative principles from Na- 
tional Socialism except as the Nazi regime de- 
veloped the principles to an extreme and “co- 
ordinated” the corporations into a totalitarian 
governmental structure by abolishing internal 
democratic procedures and subjecting the cor- 
porations to the chain-of-command or “‘leader- 
ship principle.” 

The corporative principles of government 
structure are a German culture complex. The 
incorporation of the occupational group asso- 
ciation as a public corporation, compulsory 
membership, and the delegation of govern- 
mental powers to tax and to administer gov- 
ernment regulation and services are all inter- 
related and interdependent. Remove one and 
the complex disintegrates. Given the desire to 
regulate, serve, and tax the persons engaging 
in a particular occupation or profession 


1OMGUS, AG, letter, dated March 19, 1947 to state 
and other offices of U. S. Military Government, Subject: 
Advance Amendment to Title 13, Trade and Commerce, 
Military Government Regulations. 

2 As revised in March, 1947, and quoted at consider- 
able length in the earlier portion of this discussion. 


through an occupational organization, mem- 
bership in the organization must be manda- 
tory. The organization must have the status of 
a public corporation so that governmental 
powers can be delegated to it and it can be sub- 
jected to governmental direction. 

German defenders of the system argue that 
it provides far more efficient administration 
because the members, being taxed directly for 
and participating in this self-administering oc- 
cupational organization, will be more intent 
upon its efficient functioning and in avoidance 
of bureaucracy than would voters or govern- 
mental personnel at large. Tax burdens are 
less and the total governmental bureaucracy is 
smaller when each occupational group is self. 
administering. Even in administering pro- 
grams affecting the larger public, defend- 
ers argue that the public is guaranteed suff- 
cient protection through legislation which can 
define narrowly the latitude of decision al- 
lowed the occupational organization and 
through the inclusion of governmental repre- 
sentatives on the board of directors. It is not 
impossible thus to solve the problem of control 
in a democratic society. Moreover, in the cor- 
porative system administration is carried on by 
“practical” and “experienced” men of the 
business or profession involved. 

The American tradition is also a complex of 
integrated culture traits that include an im- 
pressive set of ideological “principles.” Ameri- 
can views have been stated in part in the early 
portion of this article. Briefly they are as fol- 
lows: powers of compulsory membership, regu- 
lation, and taxation cannot be delegated to an 
occupational organization, particularly when 
such an organization administers programs af- 
fecting citizens outside the occupation and 
also when it is so organized as to be in a posi- 
tion to interfere with the execution of public 
policy concerning itself. It is frequently argued 
that the officials of the organization, if elected 
democratically by the membership, are ac- 
countable to the organization and cannot be at 
the same time responsible morally, and should 
not be made responsible legally, to the public 
or its government. Further, it is argued that 
the government is not in a position to super- 
vise, for it lacks the control data generally 
available only through the agency itself, which 
collects, interprets, and presents the data to 
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the government. Moreover, the technical com- 
plexity of administering complicated programs 
makes difficult the enactment of detailed legis- 
lation and thereby gives the administrative 
agency undue latitude of decision, amounting 
almost to legislative power. 

Americans look with suspicion upon com- 
pulsory membership in any organization other 
than government itself, although there appears 
some willingness to extend the concept of gov- 
ernment to include such economic organiza- 
tions as drainage and irrigation districts. The 
feeling against compulsory membership has 
been evidenced in the history of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration with its vari- 
ous devices for discouraging nonmembership, 
in the National Recovery Administration ven- 
ture, and in the avoidance of legislation for 
compulsory union membership. 

The extensive development of administra- 
tive courts is regarded with suspicion as a dan- 
gerous breach of the principle of separation of 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 

Another line of argument used in favor of 
the American tradition and against the cor- 
porative system includes two closely related 
points. The first holds that the establishment 
of strong occupational chambers creates not 
arms of government but the arms, head, trunk, 
and legs of a government body that will sap 
the strength of the party and legislative system 
with its control of cabinet and policy. The 
cabinet becomes a collection of ministers who 
are completely dependent upon the willing- 
ness of the corporations to administer their 
programs. The corporations are in a position 
where they can administer not only the pro- 
gram but also the minister. It is contended 
that the legislature is in danger of becoming 
an official debating society with only limited 
power in controlling economic policy. The 
minister-president, premier, or president may 
find it impossible to formulate and direct an 
integrated government policy. 

The second charge is that the members of a 
corporatively organized society think of them- 
selves too little as citizens at large, and are too 
little concerned with solving the many com- 
plex statewide problems through general po- 
litical parties. The tendency is, rather, to think 
politically only with reference to occupational 
or vocational status. This is the criticism often 


made of proposals for systems of guild social- 
ism, such as that of Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
in their Constitution for the Soctalist Com- 
monwealth of Great Britain. It is asserted that 
the German people are inclined to be organi- 
zation and status minded, that they think not 
so much in terms of their general citizenship 
as in terms of their membership and status in 
an occupational group. This assertion is some- 
times accompanied by the statement that the 
Prussians and Bavarians have never experi- 
enced the individualizing and “citizenizing” 
effects of the democratic and industrial revolu- 
tions in Western Europe. 

The von Stein reforms of the early nine- 
teenth century attempted to “free” enterprise. 
It is questioned whether they succeeded in 
breaking the holds of the guild tradition. The 
handicraft guilds were re-established in the 
second half of the last century. The chambers 
of agriculture were developed in Prussia a dec- 
ade or so later and spread gradually through- 
out the rest of Germany, though in modified 
form. If the charges are valid, they indicate 
the depth of the roots of the tradition which 
Military Government is attempting to hack 
out. They elevate the issue of corporative oc- 
cupational organization to the highest level of 
significance; it is either a barrier to an indi- 
vidual sense of broad political responsibility 
or a means, as the Germans contend, of achiev- 
ing more responsible, more effective, and less 
bureaucratic government administration in 
economic matters. 

The policy of American Military Govern- 
ment in Germany in trying to eliminate all 
vestiges of the corporative state throws into 
high relief the conflict between two distinct 
and strong traditions. The problem is not sim- 
plified by the presence of somewhat differing 
British, Soviet, and French traditions. It is 
possible that the American and German sys- 
tems are definitely incompatible. It has been 
stated above that each forms a culture com- 
plex, the removal of one trait from which 
would lead to ineffectiveness of the others. It 
appears doubtful that they can be merged or 
mixed. The choice of Military Government to 
substitute the American for the German sys- 
tem has been a bold choice, in view of the deep 
roots of the German system and the wealth of 
arguments in its favor. 
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The problem is made more difficult because 
neither party can marshal conclusive proofs 
for the arguments as to the effects on demo- 
cratic government of the system it supports. 
Students of public administration and of rep- 
resentative government both have an interest 
in the problem. There is need for an appraisal 
of the findings of research and for the plan- 
ning and conduct of additional research as to 
the validity of charges and countercharges re- 
lating to corporative occupational organiza- 
tions as representative and administrative de- 
vices in government. Quite possibly the find- 
ings might show that corporative occupational 
organization is good or bad only in the light of 
the powers delegated to it, its form of organiza- 
tion, the controls established about it, or even 
the cultural matrix within which it has to op- 
erate. 

In examining the advantages and dangers of 
corporative occupational organizations it 
would probably be useful to consider such 
basic questions as the following: 


1. Is there valid reason for denying to occupa- 
tional groups privileges and responsibilities of self. 
administration accorded incorporated geographic 
areas such as municipalities? 

2. Are there regulations, services, or other func. 
tions which can be administered more effectively by 
incorporated occupational groups than by govern- 
ment bureaus or privately organized voluntary as- 
sociations? 

3. Is it possible to establish, and if so in what 
form, controls over occupational corporations that 
will protect the public interest in programs and 
powers that they administer? 

4. Does corporative occupational organization 
compartmentalize the thinking of members to the 
point that they exaggerate the importance of their 
special interest to the detriment of good citizen. 
ship? Does this type of organization accentuate oc- 
cupational conflicts and make more difficult the 
formation of majority political parties? 

5. Does corporative occupational organization fa- 
cilitate or make more difficult legislative control 
over the administration of economic functions? 
Does it lead to demogoguery in government? 
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plied to establish staffing standards for 

the activities of the personnel office? Do 
variables such as population served, function 
of the agency or field office, and geographical 
distribution necessitate weighting to assure 
fairness in application? Will standards estab- 
lished through quantitative measurement be 
detrimental to quality of performance? These 
and similar questions have been asked and an- 
swered in the course of a staffing standards 
study recently completed in the War Depart- 
ment. 

The traditional method of establishing staff- 
ing standards for personnel offices has been to 
use a ratio of perhaps 1 or 2 per cent of strength 
served. The War Department Manpower 
Board had used this method, but personnel of- 
fices had complained bitterly that it failed to 
take cognizance of their actual work load. 
Regular inspections seemed to indicate that 
some personnel offices were overstaffed, but 
these conclusions were purely subjective. Civil- 
ian personnel officers located at War Depart- 
ment installations throughout the country 
looked to the Civilian Personnel Division, Of- 
fice of the Secretary of War, for guidance. The 
need for standards was urgent. An initial can- 


Cc? work measurement! techniques be ap- 


*The use of the management technique of work 
measurement is relatively new in government and there 
is no universally accepted definition of the term. How- 
ever, the following definition seems most appropriate: 
Work measurement is a method for determining the re- 
lationship between the volume of work performed and 
the employee-time expended in performing that volume. 
It provides a basis for comparing quantitative perform- 
ance in like operations performed at different locations 
and in the same operation at the same location over a 
period of time. 


vass of the possibility of developing staffing 
standards for personnel offices through the use 
of work measurement techniques revealed that 
this was virgin territory so far as the federal 
government was concerned. There had been a 
few sporadic attempts to use such techniques 
but none had been successfully completed. It 
seemed that an aura of sanctity enshrouded 
the personnel office, whose operations were re- 
garded as too intangible and too elusive to be 
susceptible to work measurement. The staffing 
standards study was undertaken against this 
unpromising background. 

The existence of several conditions in the 
personnel offices of the War Department, how- 
ever, created a climate somewhat favorable to 
this study. In July, 1945, the department had 
established standard operating procedures to 
be applied by all civilian personnel offices in the 
continental United States.? These procedures 
were published in loose leaf form as Civil- 
ian Personnel Procedures Manual 1 and became 
mandatory on January 1, 1946. All depart- 
mental personnel offices operated under com- 
plete delegation of authority to the installa- 
tion level. A common code of regulations and 
a common framework of personnel policy gov- 
erning action at all levels were other favorable 
factors. The flow of work and the steps in- 
volved were essentially the same in Seattle as 
in Miami, in a hospital as in an arsenal, in an 
airfield as in a port, in a depot as in an army 
headquarters. Classification analysts used stand- 
ard forms and records and had been trained in 


*This development is described in Jay G. Gentry, 
“Putting People on Paper,” g Personnel Administration 
17 (1946). 
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the use of common techniques. Without this 
common foundation of standard procedures, it 
is safe to say that this study would never have 
been undertaken on a department-wide basis. 
A fundamental tenet of all measurement is 
that a standard, to be valid, must be derived 
from comparable sources. 


Basic Hypotheses 


Bu discussing the details of the study, 
the hypotheses which shaped it will be 
presented. The four basic hypotheses may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The preponderance of all work per- 
formed in a personnel office is subject to quan- 
titative measurement. This assumption is con- 
trary to that expressed by many personnel ex- 
perts who regard their work as too intangible 
to be so measured. 

2. An optimum work unit reflects the total 
work load of an activity; and the simpler and 
more inclusive the work unit, the more appli- 
cable and understandable the measurement 
standard will be. It is generally understood 
that the most desirable work unit is the end 
product of a series of operations. 

3. Use of a representative sample will indi- 
cate whether the typical claim that an opera- 
tion is different has validity. 

4. To be effective management goals, stand- 
ards must be established above the level of 
average performance. In this study it was 
agreed that standards should be established at 
the top quartile of quantitative performance 
unless the data were too widely dispersed. In 
this instance, it was agreed to establish the 
mean as the standard. Any standard that is es- 
tablished must be reasonably attainable and 
the final decision in setting up quantitative 
standards involves administrative discretion. It 
was the considered judgment of the persons re- 
sponsible for the study that the upper quartile 
represented a reasonable standard. 


Method 


pon method that was employed in this study 
appears to have possibilities for wider ap- 
plication. All essential details are therefore in- 
cluded in the description here given. The steps 
taken from the initiation of the study to its 
completion are presented in chronological se- 
quence. 


The first step was to present the project to 
top management for approval. Top manage. 
ment gave immediate enthusiastic support and 
the study began to progress according to the 
plan presented in the project. 

Participation of personnel technicians in the 
planning and developmental phases was indis- 
pensable to assure full cooperation in the areas 
of personnel administration which were con- 
sidered to be most difficult to measure. The 
study involved all areas of personnel admin- 
istration—placement, training, testing, em- 
ployee relations, classification, wage adminis- 
tration, paper processing, and records—and a 
committee was therefore appointed to assure 
representation from the two major program 
branches of classification and wage administra- 
tion and employee utilization (placement, 
training, and employee relations) and from the 
branch responsible for administration of per- 
sonnel procedures and records and for de- 
velopment of staffing standards. Responsibility 
for execution of the study was vested in the 
committee chairman, who was a representative 
of the standards and procedures section. 

Defining Operations and Work Units. The 
first step in measurement is the precise defini- 
tion of boundaries. All work performed within 
the personnel office was therefore classified 
into activities, such as placement, classification 
and wage administration, processing (paper 
transactions and records), employee relations, 
and testing. Next, all of the components of 
each activity were analyzed and classified into 
operations. For example, some of the opera- 
tions of the processing activity were processing 
individual personnel actions, processing effi- 
ciency ratings, maintaining service record card 
files, maintaining official personnel folders, 
and preparing reports. Tentative definitions 
of operations were then prepared and dis- 
cussed informally by the committee and the 
various bureaus of the War Department. Defi- 
nitions were revised and revised again until it 
appeared that each provided a clear statement 
of the elements of the particular operation. 
The following will serve as illustrations of defi- 
nitions: 


3. OPERATION: Maintenance of Service Record 
Card File 


Definition: After establishment of the file, prep- 
aration and filing of new cards when required, the 
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posting in ink of (1) all personnel actions and 
changes of name from the WD Form 50, (2) effi- 
ciency ratings from appropriate forms, (3) other 
changes, such as disposition of old 201 file; flagging, 
coding, and refiling as required, the re-routing of 
the supporting document to its appropriate desti- 
nation, and the furnishing of items of information 
verbally in response to proper inquiries. 

Review of WD 76 for tickler items listed below, 
preparation of working lists for control use of the 
Civilian Personnel Office or installation, checking 
requests for personnel action against the WD Form 
76, preparation of lists, giving information verbally 
or by memo to employee or operating official re- 
garding these actions: 

1. Efficiency ratings 

2. Periodic Pay Increase 

g. Service Awards 

4. Expiration of temporary appointments. 


8. OPERATION: Evaluation of Individual Positions 

Definition: Receipt of Civilian Personnel Action 
Request, WD Form 72 and review to determine lo- 
cation and character of position; arrangement for 
investigation of position. 

Analysis of position: (a) obtaining facts about 
position through interview of operating officials, 
supervisors, and employees; (b) describing position 
in writing; and (c) clearing position description 
with operating officials, supervisors, and employees. 

Classification of position through comparison of 
description with established positions already clas- 
sified, manuals of class descriptions, and job stand- 
ards. Evaluation of jobs (classes, not positions) 
which is the determination of grades of new jobs 
through the comparison of their factors with those 
of established and previously graded jobs or classes. 

Request for advisory opinions from higher eche- 
lon when the classification of a position or evalu- 
ation of a job is questionable. 


18. OPERATION: Processing of Penalty Ratings 

Definition: Consideration of “Fair” and “Unsat- 
isfactory” rating cases, including discussion with 
operating officials as to penalty action to be taken, 
analysis of supervisor’s statement of facts, decision 
that regulatory and installation policy requirements 
are met, preparation of notification to employee of 
proposed action, consideration of employee's reply, 
securing of approval of proposed action from Civil 
Service Commission, initiation of papers necessary 
to effect approved action. 


Definitions of work units reflective of the 
work load of an operation were developed con- 
comitantly with the development of defini- 
tions of operations. Wherever it appeared that 


the use of one rather than several work units 
might jeopardize comparability, the single 
unit was divided into its components. In some 
cases, there were several work units involved 
in a single operation and in other instances 
one work unit was deemed to reflect the work 
load of one operation. The work units for the 
three operations defined above were as fol- 
lows: 


Operation 3 Operation 8 Operation 18 
one post- one action request reviewed One pen- 
ing to the one interview alty case 
service rec- one position described handled 
ord card one position cleared 

one position classified 

one job evaluated 


After the committee had reached agreement 
on all of the definitions, a formal clearance 
meeting was held attended by the personnel 
directors of all the bureaus in the War Depart- 
ment. This meeting also provided an oppor- 
tunity to describe the purpose of the study. 
Following the meeting, revisions in definitions 
were made. 

Use of Standard Reporting Forms. Since 
work units and man hours were to be recorded 
and the data reported by personnel located at 
installations scattered over the country, it was 
imperative that the method of recording and 
the summary report form to be submitted to 
the committee by each installation each month 
be standardized. Forms for both purposes were 
developed, so designed that individual work 
sheets could be readily totaled to furnish en- 
tries for the summary report. 

Selection of a Representative Sample. In 
consultation with the Air Forces, the Army 
areas, and the technical services, a representa- 
tive sample of seventeen installations was se- 
lected, designed to provide a cross section, ex- 
clusive of extremes, by size, type, mission, geo- 
graphical location, and quality of program. 
The distribution by type of installation and 
mission was as follows: 


Type Number 
Air Forces 


Mission 
4 Area depot 
Specialized depot 
Airfield (Strategic Air 
Command) 
Airfield (Training 
Command) 
1 Headquarters 
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Type Number 
Adjutant General 1 


Mission 
Civilian retirement 
accounts branch 

Division office 
District office 
Arsenal 

Proving ground 
Signal depot 

Medical center 
Medical depot 

Port of embarkation 
General depot 
Quartermaster depot 
Arsenal 


Corps of Engineers 
Ordnance depot 


Signal Corps 
Surgeon General 


Transportation Corps 
Quartermaster General 


Chemical Corps 1 


Installations were located in the East, South, 
and Middle West. 

A sample of seventeen over a three-month 
period provides a minimum sample of seven- 
teen and a maximum sample of fifty-one, de- 
pending upon the extent to which the fac- 
tors remain constant. If conditions at an 
installation change radically from month to 
month, the data secured over a three-month 
period may be equivalent to data from three 
different installations. For example, the size 
distribution of the sample installations varied 
over the three-month period as follows: 


Number of Instal- 
lations at Begin- 
ning of Study 


Number of In- 
stallations at 
End of Study 


Strength of 
Installation 
under 500 
se - 1 
750 - 1,000 
1,000 - 2,000 
2,000 - 3,000 
3,000 and over 3 


Every effort was made in selecting the sample 
to assure that quality of program was adequate 
or better than adequate. The size of the sample 
varied from 5 to 10 per cent as a minimum to 
15 to 30 per cent as a maximum.’ The exist- 
ence of standard procedures tended to dispel 
initial fears that a 5 per cent sample might be 
too small. 


* This variation is attributable to two factors. First, 
the number of field installations of the War Depart- 
ment having personnel offices decreased considerably 
during the period involved. At the beginning of the 
study, the sample was approximately 5 per cent but by 
January 1, 1947, it was nearly 10 per cent. Second, the 
use of terms “minimum” and “maximum” reflects the 
fact that a sample taken over three months may be 
equivalent to three times the same sample taken in one 
month. 


When the sample installations had been se- 
lected, the next step was to instruct their per- 
sonnel as to definitions and procedures for re- 
cording man hours and work units. 

Riding the Circuit. One of the strongest 
criticisms aimed at work measurement pro- 
grams is that instructions frequently are dis- 
tributed only in written form. This procedure 
hampers acceptance and opens the way to mis- 
understanding and, most important, to diverse 
interpretations. The result will then be reports 
of performance which are in no way compa- 
rable. It was therefore determined that before 
work measurement would begin each installa- 
tion would be visited by a representative of the 
committee. 

After standard reporting instructions were 
prepared, the committee scheduled a pilot 
visit to one of the sample installations located 
in the outskirts of Washington, D. C. The pur- 
pose and method of the study were discussed 
with the civilian personnel officer and his staff 
and each definition was then read and ex- 
plained to the group. Comments were invited. 
As a result of this pilot visit, some definitions 
were revised and a supplement to the initial 
reporting instructions was published. This ex- 
perience also enabled the committee to antici- 
pate the types of inquiries which would be 
raised by personnel at the other installations. 

The chairman briefed the representatives of 
the committee in the approach and method of 
presentation to be employed in visiting sample 
installations participating in the study, and 
early in October, 1946, the chairman and three 
representatives rode the circuit from Boston to 
Vicksburg, from St. Louis to Tampa. At each 
installation the pattern of instruction was the 
same. An initial meeting was held with the 
civilian personnel officer, his section chiefs, 
and their assistants. The purpose and method 
of the study were presented and the need for co- 
operation and accurate reporting was stressed. 
Copies of the instructions and definitions were 
distributed to everyone at the meeting and 
each definition was read aloud and explained. 
All suggestions for improvement or modifica- 
tion were discussed and those deemed desir- 
able were noted by the representative for fur- 
ther consideration by the committee. 

Frequently, programs requiring mass par- 
ticipation and uniform interpretation have 
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not achieved their objectives because instruc- 
tions were furnished key personnel only. To 
avoid the danger of misinterpretation in trans- 
mission from supervisor to worker, a second 
meeting was held with all employees in the 
srsonnel office except the assistant section 
chiefs. They had already received instructions 
and were needed to provide skeleton coverage 
of their offices. The procedure at this second 
meeting paralleled that at the first, with even 
greater emphasis upon the need for complete 
cooperation and accuracy. It was pointed out 
that cooperation must come primarily from 
the group in attendance at this second meet- 
ing. In general, the personnel offices were 
found to be enthusiastic about the establish- 
ment of staffing standards based on work load. 
Copies of instructions and definitions were 
distributed and each definition was read 
aloud, explained, and clarified where neces- 
sary. The report forms were discussed and all 
the personnel were instructed on how to re- 
cord man hours and work units. Man hours 
were recorded whenever any part of the opera- 
tion defined was performed; work units were 
recorded at the time each unit was completed. 
Some of the suggestions received from per- 
sonnel at the sample installations indicated 
the necessity for revision of definitions of op- 
erations or expansion of work units to assure 
more accurate measurement. These revisions 
were incorporated in a second supplement 
which modified instructions for the second and 
third months. As is usually the case, field par- 
ticipation resulted in an improved job. 
Tabulating Performance. Reports were sub- 
mitted monthly by each of the sample installa- 
tions. These reports were reviewed and were 
acknowledged with comments designed to im- 
prove accuracy of reporting in succeeding 
months. The reports were tabulated each 
month on a master summary work sheet which 
permitted an across-the-board comparison of 
performance. 


Establishment of Staffing Standards 


[' THE process of establishing staffing stand- 
ards based upon work load the first step was 
to divide the total man hours expended in an 
operation at an installation during a month 
by the work units completed. The results were 
then ranked from fewest to most and the 
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standard was established at the upper quartile. 
The study might have been concluded at this 
juncture with the establishment of a standard 
for each operation in the personnel office. The 
question was immediately raised, however, as 
to whether a focal (single) work unit and a 
single standard for the activity would be as 
representative of work load as standards for 
the component operations comprising the ac- 
tivity. The answer to this question proved to 
be the key to the study. 

Obviously, dissimilar work units could not 
be added to reflect a common work load. How- 
ever, multiplying the number of work units 
completed for each operation by the standard 
man hours per unit would give a product in 
terms of equivalent man hours of work load. 
The equivalent man hours for each of the 
component operations comprising an activity 
were added to furnish a sum of equivalent 
man hours required to process the work load 
for the activity at each installation. 

The next step was to establish standard man 
hours per unit for the total activity as distin- 
guished from standards for each operation. To 
do this, it was first necessary to select a focal 
work unit for the activity. For example, six 
work units are involved in the six operations 
comprising the activity Evaluation of Indi- 
vidual Positions. One of these work units, One 
Position Classified, was selected as the focal 
work unit. The establishment of standard man 
hours per unit for the total activity was accom- 
plished by adding all of the man hours ex- 
pended for each operation, dividing this total 
by the number of focal work units completed 
for the activity, and ranking the quotients of 
man hours per unit at each installation from 
the fewest to the most. Standards were again 
established at the upper quartile. 

In order to compare the use of focal work 
units and individual work units, the focal 
work unit was multiplied by the standard ob- 
tained in the preceding paragraph to furnish 
equivalent man hours for the activity. Equiva- 
lent man hours merely represent the number 
of man hours which ought to be required to 
complete a given number of work units apply- 
ing the standard. Thus, it is apparent that 
equivalent man hours reflect relative work 
load among installations. 

The crucial question was whether the focal 
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work unit was as representative of work load 
for an activity as was the total of the indi- 
vidual work units for each operation compris- 
ing the activity. The final step was the deter- 
mination of the rank order correlation be- 
tween the equivalent man hours of work load 
at each of the 17 installations obtained by ap- 
plying the standard for the focal work unit 
and the equivalent man hours of work load at 
each of the same 17 installations obtained by 
applying the individual standards for each of 
the several work units involved in the produc- 
tion of the focal work unit. The coefficient of 
correlation was +.79, which clearly demon- 
strated that the focal work unit was as reflec- 
tive of work load as the total of the individual 
work units. 

When the validity of using focal work units 
had been established, the next step was to con- 
vert standard man hours per unit into staffing 
standards. A fair staffing standard must take 
into consideration normal unproductive “lost” 
time. It was determined that 160 man hours 
per person per month were available. This fig- 
ure was divided by the standard man hours 
per unit to furnish the number of work units 
which ought to be completed by one person in 
one month. For example, if standard man 
hours to classify a position are 3.088, the staff- 
ing standard for one analyst will be estab- 
lished at 52 positions per month. 

The use of this technique resulted in the de- 
velopment of staffing standards for nearly all 
of the major activities of the personnel office. 
In the case of the employee utilization func- 
tion, the staffing standard was based on em- 
ployees served. A comprehensive staffing pat- 
tern for the personnel office was then estab- 
lished. This pattern provided for necessary 
overhead work and made an allowance of 10 
per cent for leave. 

Obviously, the simplest work unit is the end 
product of an activity. When the use of such a 
work unit is feasible, it permits the develop- 
ment of staffing standards which are based di- 
rectly on work load. The standard then be- 
comes the basis for determining staffing re- 
quirements for personnel offices, e.g., one per- 
son in the processing or records section for 
each 130 personnel actions per month. Appli- 
cation of such a staffing standard furnishes the 
personnel office with a criterion for expanding 


or contracting staff on the basis of current and 
anticipated work load. 

The study clearly disproved the validity of 
using a strength ratio as an accurate basis for 
determining personnel requirements for the 
performance of the total personnel job or indi- 
vidual personnel functions. Strength served, if 
carefully used, may be treated as a general 
guide in determining personnel requirements 
for the personnel office, but use of a strength 
ratio as the sole basis for staffing may be dan- 
gerously inaccurate. Frequently there is no ab- 
solute relationship between the factors of 
strength served and work load.* Standards 
based on work load represent a stride forward 
toward accurate and equitable measurement. 

In order to establish staffing standards for 
basic actiivties, it was first necessary to derive 
individual standards for each of the compo- 
nent parts of such activities. Those individual 
standards for each operation which met the 
test of reliability based upon a month-to- 
month comparison were published as perform. 
ance guides. For example: 


preparation of a.personnel action (change) 
—14 minutes per action, 

maintenance of a service record card—; 
minutes per posting, 

preparation of a position description—46 
minutes per position description, 

location and screening of applicants—1 
minutes per interview. 


These data were furnished as guides only, 
with the understanding that they would be of 
material assistance to personnel officers in 
planning and scheduling work assignments. 


Validity of Standards 


I‘ THE final analysis, validity of a staffing 
standard is determined by the primary factor 
of reasonableness. Irrespective of the method 
employed, if a standard is not attainable it is 


*A simple chart was employed to analyze this rela- 
tionship. With the “x” axis representing work load and 
the “y” axis strength served, a line of central tendency 
was drawn. The strength and work load of each instal- 
lation were then plotted and a small circle was placed 
at the point of intersection. Although there was some 
clustering along the line of central tendency, there were 
many radical dispersions. The frequency and range of 
these dispersions clearly demonstrated the danger of 
assuming that there is an absolute relationship between 
strength served and work load. 
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not valid. Validity of standards was deter- 
mined in three ways. First, there was the evi- 
dence that approximately 25 per cent of the 
installations were performing either equal to 
or better than a standard. Second, percentage 
of quartile deviation was applied to each 
standard to determine percentage of improve- 
ment to be demanded of the average installa- 
tion to equal the standard. For example, in the 
classification of individual positions, the quar- 
tile deviation was slightly over 50 per cent. An 
installation classifying only 400 positions per 
year analyst would have to increase to 600, or 
less than one position per day per analyst. The 
quartile deviation for the processing or “paper 
pushing” activity was 100 per cent. It was the 
feeling of those most familiar with this activity 
that a requirement of 100 per cent improve- 
ment was not at all unreasonable. Third, draft 
copies of the standards were reviewed by a 
number of field installations which had not 
been included in the sample to determine 
whether the installation could meet the stand- 
ards without curtailing the personnel program 
or diminishing the quality of performance. 
These installations, several of which were in 
the Southwest and Pacific Coast areas which 
were not included in the sample, indicated 
with a startling unanimity that the standards 
were reasonable and could be met. 

Determination of the reliability of using the 
focal work unit rather than individual work 
units has already been discussed. Verification 
of reliability was obtained by a comparison of 
the month-to-month consistency of the upper 
quartile or standard and by determining the 
percentage of quartile deviation. In the classi- 
fication of individual positions, the variation 
over the three-month period was less than one 
half of a man hour per position classified. The 
test of month-to-month consistency is akin to 
a split half reliability analysis. From the 
marked consistency evidenced, it would appear 
that results met the test of reliability. 

Usually the first question that was raised by 
personnel technicians in discussing the results 
of the study was whether application of the 
staffing standards would lower the quality of 
work. It should be reemphasized that the rep- 
resentative quality of their personnel pro- 
grams was one of the factors considered in se- 
lecting the sample installations. At the conclu- 
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sion of the study, a comparison was made be- 
tween quality of program and quantitative ef- 
fectiveness based on application of the stand- 
ards. In the activities of processing and classifi- 
cation and wage administration, it was clearly 
indicated that high quality of program accom- 
panied high quantitative effectiveness. There 
was no observable relationship between the 
two factors in the employee utilization activity. 
The conclusion of the committee was that 
quality of program was directly dependent 
upon quality of personnel and that the appli- 
cation of staffing standards would in no way 
interfere with the performance of a top quality 
personnel job. 


Significance of the Study 


HE War Department study demonstrated 
‘Te personnel office operations are suscep- 
tible of work measurement. It also indicated 
that, in general, high quality of performance 
and effectiveness as determined by work meas- 
urement standards go together. It proved that 
the use of a percentage ratio of employees in 
personnel work to total strength of personnel 
served to determine personne] staffing require- 
ments is a source of serious inaccuracies and se- 
vere inequities. The crowning achievement of 
the study was the establishment and issuance 
of staffing standards for the major activities of 
a personnel office and performance guides in 
terms of minutes per work unit for each of the 
component operations comprising major ac- 
tivities. The standards and the guides were de- 
rived from the use of work measurement tech- 
niques and data and were applicable through- 
out the War Department. 

The method used is adaptable for use by 
other government agencies or by private in- 
dustry. The basic elements of defining opera- 
tions and work units, recording work units 
completed and man hours expended, and es- 
tablishing standards at a predetermined level 
are generally applicable. Such elements as the 
representative sample, a one-time study, and 
the upper quartile as a standard might or 
might not fit into particular circumstances. 
Some may say that the War Department is 
“different” in that it operated under standard 
procedures. This fact was undeniably an ad- 
vantage, and work measurement was the logi- 
cal outgrowth of the orthodox management 
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approach. Operations are first analyzed to ef- 
fect standardization where feasible, and the 
standardized procedures are then simplified. 
Work measurement may either accompany or 
follow standardization and simplification, al- 
though normally it should follow standardiza- 
tion to assure measurement of comparable op- 
erations and by comparable work units. 

However, there is frequently need for an 
empirical approach to cope with the realities 
of a situation. For example, intransigency of 
bureaus or field offices may impede standardiza- 
tion and simplification of operations. In such 
cases the use of a continuing work measure- 
ment reporting system may be an appropriate 
technique to spot and highlight poor perform- 
ance and to secure thorough management 
analysis and standardization. Although it takes 
longer to derive staffing standards in such cir- 
cumstances, a work measurement program of 
this type is often the only way to reach the de- 
sired end. 

The War Department is furnishing positive 
guidance to its commanding officers and civil- 
ian personnel officers throughout the country 
as to the maximum number of persons re- 
quired to staff personnel offices in terms of 
work loads. The most important benefits are: 
(1) fostering maximum utilization of needed 
personnel; (2) furnishing incentives to im- 
prove performance; (3) providing a basis for 
planning staff in terms of work load require- 
ments; (4) facilitating the planning and sched- 
uling of work assignments; (5) saving millions 
of dollars annually through eliminating or 
preventing overstaffing; (6) facilitating de- 
velopment of realistic standards of perform- 
ance which include quantitative performance 
as one of several factors; and (7) isolating ac- 
tivities or operations requiring study and as- 
sistance to meet the standards. 

It has long been accepted as a truism of 
work measurement that the optimum work 
unit is reflective of total work load of an ac- 
tivity. How do we know that a work unit is, 
in fact, reflective of total work load? Hitherto, 
we have relied on judgment. This study has 
brought forth a technique which eliminates 


the need for guesswork. Briefly, it requires a 
rank order correlation between the equivalent 
man hours of work load obtained by applying 
the standard for the focal work unit and the 
equivalent man hours of work load obtained 
by applying the individual standards for each 
of the several work units involved in the pro- 
duction of the focal work unit. Use of this 
technique assures selection of optimum work 
units and standards. 

Control over performance is assured by mak. 
ing the standards availabie and placing re. 
sponsibility for compliance with commanding 
officers. This contro] is buttressed by periodic 
inspections of personnel management, includ- 
ing inspection for proper staffing in accord- 
ance with standards. Naturally, simplification 
of operations or consolidation of functions 
will affect the standards. Whenever such an 
improvement or series of improvements affects 
the standard to the extent of one full-time per- 
son, the standard will be modified accordingly. 

The question has often been raised as to 
whether unit costs can be applied to staffing 
the personnel office or to performance of ac- 
tivities and operations. Obviously, the answer 
is “yes.” It is an elementary mathematical cal- 
culation to multiply standard man hours per 
unit by the rate of pay per hour to furnish the 
product of standard unit cost. It is dangerously 
misleading, however, to use such a unit cost as 
“standard.” In the government service, rates of 
pay are governed by law which provides for 
mandatory periodic increments. Obviously, 
the fact that employees in one office have 
served sufficiently long in one grade to receive 
three mandatory increments does not mean 
that they are less efficient than employees at 
another installation none of whom has re- 
ceived such increments. Also, although the end 
product may be the same at two different in- 
stallations, the level of difficulty may necessi- 
tate varying rates of pay. In such instances, it 
is clear that the installation having a higher 
unit cost is not necessarily the less efficient. 
Unit costs are meaningful criteria of efficiency 
only when rates of pay are comparable and 
controllable. 
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The Utility of the Future in the Present 
By R. G. Tugwell, University of Chicago 


THE PROCESS AND ORGANIZATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT PLANNING, by JOHN D. MILLeETT, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 187. 
$2.50. 

CENTRAL PLANNING AND CONTROL IN WAR AND 
Peace, by Sir OLIveR FRANKS, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 61. $.75. 


I 


N ONE of those casual encounters which 
l sometimes happen in public conveyances, I 
once—it was, in fact, in 1935—met the late 
George F. Warren, so long the head of the 
Farm Management Department at Cornell 
University and convinced advocate of the 
weighted dollar. It was Warren, it will be re- 
called, who, curiously enough, became a Presi- 
dent’s adviser, not on his professional subject 
but on his avocation of currency reform. Our 
meeting occurred in a Pullman car which was 
progressing serenely through a snowy winter 
landscape between Washington and New 
York. He was smiling to himself as he mused 
over a bulky report of some sort. “What 
amuses you so?” I asked. “That looks like a 
pretty dry document.” He leafed through the 
papers. “I'll tell you,” he said. “I was checking 
up on an impression and I find that I was 
right. This is an almost verbatim report of a 
meeting of cooperative leaders at Cornell. Do 
you know they talked for a whole week and 
never once reminded each other that coopera- 
tion is a wonderful thing. They seem to have 
talked all the time about ways to cooperate 
successfully. I was just concluding as you came 
along that the movement must really be com- 
ing of age. When people like this can spend so 
long actually discussing the techniques of 
what they are doing and neglect to exhort each 
other, they are well past the beginning stages.” 

I speak of this remark of Professor Warren's 


because I have been feeling that it has a cer- 
tain applicability to a good many other de- 
velopments. It has, in fact, a special applica- 
bility to planning, at least in the United States. 
Our planners seem not to be anywhere near 
through telling each other how wonderful 
planning is. And until they finish with that, 
not much can be expected from them in the 
way of theoretical or procedural advance. 

As I recall, cooperation also suffered for 
some time from another failing among its 
practitioners. This was the tendency to ex- 
plain too much to outsiders—the explanation 
often running off into protestations that no 
one could possibly be injured by it. These 
protestations probably never fooled anyone 
and they often made those who were in the 
movement seem to be excited about nothing. 
Cooperation, if it reached its intention, would 
drastically modify the profit system; and to 
pretend that no vested interests would be 
harmed in the process was more naive than 
useful. 

It seems to be much the same with planning 
as it used to be with cooperation. Those of us 
who are engaged, in one way or another, in the 
profession could wish that we might pass the 
stage of dissimulation more quickly than we 
seem to be passing it. It is undoubtedly true 
that we have among us both those who are im- 
pressed by its wonders and those who feel it 
their mission to explain how harmless it is. It 
is particularly serious for planning to be lin- 
gering in the pre-dawn of half acceptance 
which occasions these attitudes. In the effort to 
be born against the will of its enemies, the 
whole body of techniques is being softened 
and warped until-planning actually begins to 
resemble the harmless but useless amorphous- 
ness which is described by its apologists. 

My impression is that its enemies are not 
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much confused by all these protestations; they, 
at least, are able to think. And they are put in 
the position, whenever an issue comes up, of 
being able to choose definitions and descrip- 
tions, advanced by planners themselves, which 
serve as excuse for the shabbiest kind of treat- 
ment. An example of what is meant is fur- 
nished by the almost unanimous determina- 
tion among practitioners to describe their ac- 
tivities as “advisory.” This has been going on 
for some time now and it is not uninfluential 
in causing an advisory status to be reserved for 
planning in many new statutes or charters 
where it is obviously inappropriate. 

The New York City charter of 1936 and the 
Puerto Rican Planning Act of 1942 are, up to 
now, perhaps the best illustrations of the op- 
posite arrangement. They represent logical at- 
tempts to fit planning into going governmen- 
tal systems. They are also, in practice, the most 
successful. But neither sets up an advisory 
agency, unless by those words something is 
meant which is quite foreign to ordinary usage. 
And no real good is done by elaborate at- 
tempts to make them appear harmless. They 
have real control within the governmental or- 
ganisms of which they are the directional cen- 
ters; and they have certain important effects 
on private enterprises which happen to be re- 
lated to government activities. If they did not 
have these controls and effects they would not 
be useful for the purpose for which they were 
intended. It will undoubtedly be discovered, 
as time passes, that these are two examples of 
useful additions to American governmental ma- 
chinery and they will be emulated. I, myself, do 
not consider it illogical or premature to con- 
sider their applicability to the federal system 
which, after all, is a government like any 
other, and actually, because of size and so on, 
suffers from the very disabilities central plan- 
ning—if properly institutionalized and cou- 
rageously administered—can go a long way 
toward curing. 

Perhaps reasoning from British experience 
is less helpful than reasoning from home ex- 
amples. The British government does not have 
that sharp separation—in theory or in practice 
—of executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
which is thought to be very precious in that 
of the United States. When, therefore, plan- 
ning is introduced into government there, 


certain problems of intrusion are not worried 
about as they seem to be worried about here. 
For this, among other reasons, there has been 
a much more rapid and fruitful development 
of planning techniques at all levels of British 
government. We catch glimpses of the con- 
trast as we consider our own position and at 
the same time read such forthright discussions 
as that of Sir Oliver Frank's Central Planning 
and Control in War and Peace. He is, it is true, 
interested not so much in governmental theory 
as in the special situation of Britain in the 
postwar world; still, it is part of his concern 
that his countrymen should understand how 
necessary central planning is if the struggle of 
Britain for rehabilitation is to succeed. And it 
would be equally necessary if the overriding 
problem of the moment happened to be differ- 
ent. There need only be a situation in which 
the carelessness and wastes of undirected effort 
cannot be afforded. And that, now, is every- 
where and all the time. 


II 


’ WOULD not be quite fair to say that Profes- 
sor John D. Millett’s book serves for illus- 
tration of the dissimulations so characteristic 
of American discussions of a similar sort, but it 
can hardly be denied that there is something of 
such an influence at work. He does seem to say 
that planners ought properly to be kept away 
from matters of policy: that they are only 
operational folk who carry out orders from 
their superiors who do determine policy—the 
President and the Congress. Their function 
would appear, from Mr. Millett’s description, 
to be that of saving others from getting down 
in the muck and making things work, allowing 
them to stay aloof and think and not have to 
bother about detail. How officials on the 
higher level, who do make policy, are expected 
to make it wisely, is, inferentially, none of the 
planner’s concern. 

“Operational planning,” Mr. Millett calls 
this activity. And he says that this is really the 
only legitimate kind of planning. Later on he 
has a whole chapter in which he discusses “cen- 
tral planning” in terms which seem to me to 
admit that his earlier distinction has either 
been less than forthright—for the purpose of 
dissimulation—or not quite fully considered. 
This has, however, as has been noted, become 
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pretty much a routine thing with American 
writers. 

For some time I have found myself forced to 
find ways of explaining or of replying to those 
who advance such blurred distinctions in argu- 
ment. I avoid, if I can, taking the case of fed- 
eral planning at the outset and go, rather, to 
city planning. This I do because the ideologi- 
cal shivers with which Americans face orderly 
governmental procedures seem to be not 
nearly so prevalent when only municipalities 
are involved. Even this reasonableness is, of 
course, recent. Not so long ago municipally 
owned transportation and power facilities 
were regarded as dangerously socialistic. But 
both New York and Chicago have recently 
taken over their transit lines without a mur- 
mur of that sort. That could be because they 
were no longer profitable—it being somehow 
more wicked to conduct profitable enterprises 
publicly. But at any rate the change did occur. 
There is a similar reaction in the matter of 
planning, although I do not mean to imply 
any inevitable relationship between planning 
and public ownership. To make my point it is 
sometimes better, in fact, not to use a govern- 
mental illustration but to cite the acceptance of 
scientific management in industry—which, of 
course, if properly named would be called 
simply planning. This movement, thought to 
be so revolutionary by old rule-of-thumb man- 
agers, has now passed into daily technical uses. 

When I point to existing governmental 
situations for illustration, however, it is usu- 
ally to New York City. This is partly because it 
furnishes so recent a case; but also partly be- 
cause New York somehow inherited the long 
tradition of developmental planning begun, 
actually, in Chicago at the time of the Fair and 
continued by Burnham and his associates. Mr. 
F. A. Delano and others, like most great indus- 
trialists of their time, eventually moved to 
New York, taking with them a special habit of 
civic concern. This resulted not only in the 
borough consolidation at the beginning of the 
century, but also in the monumental study, 
financed by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
called The Regional Plan of New York and 
Environs, which began then and continued in- 
tensively for many years. This regional plan 
organization has, in fact, never been allowed 
to die; and many of the names associated with 
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it at the beginning are still to be found on its 
board—not necessarily the same individuals 
but perhaps sons or other relatives, like Mr. 
Charles McKim Norton, the present executive 
director, whose father, Charles Dyer Norton, 
was the first chairman. I have before me, as I 
write, the edition of 1931, dedicated by his col- 
leagues to that first Norton. To every Ameri- 
can the names of those colleagues are familiar 
for civic leadership. Besides Mr. Delano, they 
are Robert W. de Forest, John H. Finley, John 
M. Glenn, Henry james, George McAneny, 
Dwight W. Morrow, Frank L. Polk, Frederic 
B. Pratt, and Lawson Purdy. The general di- 
rector was Thomas Adams, and he was assisted 
by Harold M. Lewis and Lawrence M. Orton. 

The connections here will be familiar to 
everyone with any knowledge of American so- 
cial history. Not everyone will have known 
that one of the deepest interests of these 
prominent citizens was in city planning; but 
when this is pointed out, it will not be difficult 
to realize why city planning, at least, is respect- 
able and why no apologies need be made for it. 
Nor does it seem strange that when it came to 
revising the city charter again in the 1930’s, 
planning should come very close to occupying 
its logical place in government—nearer than in 
any other instance up to that time. 

I point out habitually, then, to those who 
are fearsome about planning, the names asso- 
ciated with its development in New York. And 
then I ask them to note the duties, clearly laid 
out for the Planning Commission in the char- 
ter of 1936. These are: 


1. To make and to approve or reject changes 
in a master plan for the city. 

2. To make and to approve or reject changes 
in a six-year capital budget for the city. 

3. To write and to administer the city’s zon- 
ing resolution. 

4. To make, to have custody of, and to ad- 
minister changes in the official city map. 

5. To pass on assessable improvements. 


Those functions were given to the commis- 
sion and, since 1938,' they have been per- 
formed by the commission—not to everyone's 
satisfaction, to be sure, and not without oppo- 
sition from the vested interests affected, but 


*The charter was approved in 1936 and went into 
effect January 1, 1938. 
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without any serious question involving au- 
thority or the propriety of the commission's 
position in the municipal scheme.” That posi- 
tion is a central one. ‘Lhe commission is obvi- 
ously the agency of conjuncture. Its business is 
to point out the direction of development (in 
the master plan and in the capital budget) and 
to take part—along with the executive and leg- 
islative (through zoning, administering the 
city map, etc.)—in the decision-making and su- 
pervision which may keep that direction true. 
This responsibility extends in important ways 
to private as well as public enterprise: private 
developments must keep within the zoning re- 
strictions and are dependent on the capital 
budget for such necessary facilities as streets, 
sewers, water supplies, and many others.* 


III 


s 1T so difficult to think of the federal govern- 
I ment having a conjunctural agency of this 
kind? I do not see that it is. There is certainly 
no theoretical objection except that of modi- 
fying the independent three-branch system— 
which in any event is illusory so far as strict in- 
dependence is concerned. The draft of the 
Puerto Rican statute of 1942 followed the New 
York pattern. Puerto Rico is not quite a state; 
but governmentally the differences are small 
and there the scheme has functioned with ex- 


* Cf. R. G. Tugwell, “Implementing the General In- 
terest,” 1 Public Administration Review 32-49 (Au- 
tumn, 1940). 

* Not to appear naive about this, I should point out 
that the Planning Commission has not nearly lived up 
to the expectation of those who were instrumental in 
creating it. La Guardia, as mayor, never quite under- 
stood it and was jealous of its potentialities; Mayor 
O'Dwyer has never been able to persuade his council to 
give it the financial support it needs to be effective. Mr. 
L. M. Orton, a member of the commission now and 
formerly a staff member of the regional plan organiza- 
tion, reminds me of this and suggests that this experi- 
ence might well modify some conclusions later arrived 
at here. He thinks that possibly a legislative-executive 
entente is needed rather than independence for the 
planning agency in representative government. Argu- 
ment on this point is needed and should go on among 
planners until some conclusion is reached. I have not 
found myself able to modify the conviction I have come 
to that independence is necessary. For one thing it 
seems unlikely that a legislative-executive entente will 
happen very often, politics being what they are. And 
the primary independence of each branch from the 
other certainly has become a cardinal principle of our 
representative form of goverment. 
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traordinary success.* Neither a state nor a pos. 
session is quite analogous to the federal goy. 
ernment; but all of them follow the tripartite, 
representative, republican form. And in any 
such governmental scheme a planning agency 
on the New York model is not unthinkable. 
No more powers would need to be gathered in 
from the states than have already been dele. 
gated or appropriated with judicial consent, 
And the controls over private industry need 
not inevitably exceed those already in use. 

Emergency or other cause may change the 
accepted concept of relationships between pri. 
vate enterprise and the federal government: 
and if such a change takes place, national con- 
trols would extend more strictly to the enter- 
prises affected. This would not be because 
there was planning, but simply because the 
change was necessary. The old laissez faire 
seems to have broken down—indeed it never 
existed in its pure form. The system of pri- 
vately managed prices has by now modified it 
drastically; and the relations now taking shape 
are so different from classical competition as to 
be unrecognizable from the old descriptions. 
Industry and government have already be. 
come so close-woven a web that the establish. 
ment of central planning seems to be delayed 
only by stubborn refusal to recognize plain 
necessity. 

As to this, Sir Oliver Franks says flatly that 
his reflections have led him “to conclude that 
some form of central planning and control is 
inevitable.”® He further explains that “the 
considerations which will determine policy 
arise from the national situation in such a way 
that any Government will have to make much 
the same decisions. The issue is not one of 
those matters which may be decided one way 
or the other according to the general political 
views of the party forming the Government.” 
(p. 19.) And he goes on to consider the ques 
tion whether this has anything to do with gov- 
ernment ownership. He thinks not. The web 
of relationships is simply so interwoven that 

* By a new statute of 1946 Puerto Rico now elects a 
governor as well as a legislature. Only the Supreme 
Court and the auditor are still presidentially appointed. 

*It ought to be noted again that he was speaking of 
the special situation confronting Britain in the postwat 
world. But he was speaking of the supervision of eco- 


nomic processes by government, a matter as relevant to 
conditions here as to those in Britain. 
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no part of it can be thought of as “free.” It is 
all, every part, of concern to national policy 
makers: 


It might be thought that . . . everything will be 
publicly owned and controlled. ... From the 
point of view from which I am speaking the issue 
between private ownership and public ownership 
is of secondary importance. . . . If there is central 
planning and control both private and public en- 
terprise are equally affected; both have to conduct 
’ their business within the framework of the general 
programmes that may be adopted; both must be 
subject to controls . . . in carrying out the pro- 
grammes. . . . Public ownership may indeed be a 
form of control and it may be argued whether as 
such it is good or bad. But this argument is irrele- 
vant to the general thesis of the inevitability of 
planning and control by the State as generally di- 
recting the policies of industry and trade. It would 
be a very good thing if the main issue could be sep- 
arated once and for all from the controversies which 
surround the topic of nationalization ... (pp. 
19-20). 


Such a practical and common sense ap- 
proach may be commended to two groups, par- 
ticularly, among those who have engaged in 
the polemics of recent years. One is the ap- 
peasers or belittlers, especially among Ameri- 
can planners; the other is that group which in- 
sists eternally on identifying planning with 
something called a “planned economy,” but 
which they mean to identify as “totalitarian.” 
The success of the latter group in confusing 
central planning with communism or national 
socialism is responsible, largely, for the cring- 
ing and withdrawing from responsibility of 
the former group. They are afraid of being 
thought “un-American”—that is, opposed to 
free enterprise. 

To be a planner is, of course, necessarily to 
be against the kind of speculative ventures 
which incur great risks not only for their un- 
dertakers but for society generally. This does 
not mean that it is impossible to retain the 
genuine advantages of private enterprise if 
such ventures are carried out within an agreed, 
and commonly understood, framework estab- 
lished by the techniques of planning. Enter- 
prises which are not speculative and venture- 
some to the degree of risking ruin for their un- 
dertakers and important losses for society have 
as much to gain in the long run as anyone else 


from the establishment and maintenance of 
such a system. This is Sir Oliver Franks’s con- 
clusion. And the more reflective student of the 
American scene will perhaps agree with him. 


IV 


HE British way is somewhat different as it 
‘ede in practice, and since it does work, 
who can say that it is not a better way? Its es- 
sential is this: that it has an institutional 
mind;* but that it is not a separate mind; it is 
made up of cells drawn in from other parts of 
the organism. Mr. Herbert Morrison’ sum- 
marizes British practice: 


. the central piece of machinery . . . is the Of- 
ficial Steering Committee representing the key eco- 
nomic Departments together with the Economic 
Section of the Cabinet Office, the Central Statistical 
Office and my own office. This Steering Committee 
forms the central economic team responsible for 
gathering and assessing economic intelligence, pre- 
paring forecasts, framing economic plans, advising 
Ministers on the advantages and disadvantages of 
these plans, and keeping under review the execution 
of plans when authorised and put into operation. 

For this purpose the Steering Committee is as- 
sisted by a number of working parties. For instance 
one makes estimates of the total manpower avail- 
able and of the forward distribution of manpower 
on various assumptions. Another assesses the for- 
ward demand for expenditure in the investment 
field and devises means, in times like these, of hold- 
ing back investment which is inessential or can be 
deferred, while at the same time ensuring that a re- 
serve of non-urgent investment projects is built up 
for rapid execution as opportunity arises. . . . An- 
other working party watches over our import needs 
and the methods of paying our way by visible and 
invisible exports. [All this] is put together in the 
form of trial balance sheets of manpower, national 
income and expenditure, and overseas payments 
and receipts. 


Mr. Morrison goes on to indicate that these 
balance sheets show the gap between demands 
and available resources. One of the differences, 
he says, between planning and laissez faire is 
that under laissez faire it is no one’s business 
to forecast this gap. It is, in fact, left to close 
itself under the influence of that automatism 


*To which reference will again be made with a 
definition offered. 

‘In his pamphlet Economic Planning (Institute of 
Public Administration, 1946) pp. 9-10. 
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which is supposed to govern unhindered eco- 
nomic forces. Planning, on the other hand, 
spotlights this gap and arranges to close it in 
the way most advantageous to the national in- 
terest by measures taken by the government or 
on government initiative. 

It will perhaps be of interest to readers of 
the Public Administration Review that the 
correspondent to whom I am indebted for Mr. 
Morrison’s several pronouncements is Mr. F. 
P. Bartlett, lately a member of the Council of 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion and now a member of the Foreign Service 
attached to the United States Embassy in Lon- 
don. He remarked a little forlornly in his last 
letter (December 1, 1947), sending on the 
pamphlet from which I have quoted: 


This is one of the few background statements which 
I have come across. I believe it presents succinctly 
and well the underlying principles behind the cur- 
rent British economic planning at the national 
level. I believe that you will not be surprised but 
perhaps sad to note that the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning is not mentioned in Mr. Morri- 
son’s statement nor is it included among those agen- 
cies which one normally would place upon an or- 
ganization chart for British central economic plan- 
ning. 


The fact is that, as Mr. Bartlett suggests, I 
was not surprised. One who appreciates the deep 
differences between responsible government, 
in which the Cabinet is a committee of Parlia- 
ment and the whole executive merely an ex- 
tension of the House of Commons, and our 
own tripartite form, in which the branches are 
supposed to check each other and do actually 
interfere with each other continuously and ef- 
fectively, would not be either surprised or sad. 
The Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
is an agency of a specialized sort, another or- 
gan, not the institutional mind of the British 
Government. The British have fallen natu- 
rally into a merger of mind and over-all execu- 
tive controls; and they will doubtless go on de- 
veloping that way. We would find another way 
more appropriate, perhaps necessary. NRA 
had some characteristics the British would un- 
derstand; it was rejected here fundamentally 
because it did blur the separation of powers: 
it was “delegation run riot.” Unless executive 
and legislative in our system develop a wholly 
new entente, planning cannot develop as cen- 


tral planning except as another independent 
agency. 

Yet our governmental separation is undoubt- 
edly anachronistic. All the developmental 
forces of technology are working for interpene- 
tration, mutual influence, extended webs of re- 
lationship. And it is exactly as true to say of us 
as of Britain that governmental and industrial 
policies so affect each other that separation is 
impossible. A government cannot exist which 
does not accept responsibility for the social re- 
sults of industry: unemployment, inflation, 
maldistributions of income—these are only a 
few of the politically potent results of laissez 
faire which are thrust into political discussions 
with or without the consent of politicians or 
officials. 

Mr. Bartlett also transmits a copy of an ad- 
dress made by Mr. Morrison in November, 
1947, at the Institute of Public Administration 
entitled “Government and Industry.” As one 
reads it, the distinctions between American 
and British problems are seen to be extremely 
superficial. We have very different govern- 
ments; we have contrasting public policies; 
but we have the same sort of economic prob- 
lems to solve. Consider, for instance, this pas- 
sage: 


. . . Iam convinced that there is no going back in 
these matters toward the conventions of Gladstone 
and Disraeli, but on the other hand I do not see the 
point of interfering in industry for the sake of inter- 
fering and I am worried about the risks of destroy- 
ing the vigour and self-reliance of private enterprise. 


Later on there are other passages which con- 
vey the same attitude: 


. . . Economic efficiency and social utility must be 
the tests. I suggest that it is wrong to envisage gov- 
ernment and industry as opposite interests one of 
which must push the other out. I think we are en- 
tering a period when management whether of pri- 
vately owned or publicly owned industry is becom- 
ing more and more important, while at the same 
time the role of the State in relation to industry is 
becoming more important too. There is no incom- 
patibility between the two. . . . 

I think there is some parallel between this position 
of Ministers and the position of a manager of in- 
dustry. In his own job and on his own ground he 
must take full responsibility, but he must take it 
within the framework of an acceptable relationship 
between the public interest and the interest of his 
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undertaking and with the help and guidance which 
will be given him . . . [by government]. 


In other words, industry can be free to operate 
within a framework of planning. And so long 
as government has any responsibility for un- 
employment, high cost of living, distribution 
of income, social security, and so on, how can 
it be otherwise? And if industries took over 
these responsibilities, somehow, jointly, that 
would be government. And the American 
situation in these respects does not differ from 
the British. 

As Mr. Morrison explains it, or as we should 
practice it, this does not resemble the totali- 
tarian horrors pictured by some of the more 
imaginative reactionaries. 


Vv 


HE worst offender among those who insist 
om confusing planning with something like 
the police state of Nazi or Fascist socialism, 
and one who attracted a large reactionary fol- 
lowing, was, of course, Mr. Hayek.* There is 
no need to dwell on his numerous offenses to 
clear thinking. They were adequately disposed 
of some time ago by Mr. Finer and Miss Woot- 
ton.® But, as Mr. E. G. Nourse pointed out 
subsequently, neither substituted any very 
clear definition for the cloudy obscurantism of 
Mr. Hayek.!° They missed an opportunity 
which Mr. Nourse went some way to repair— 
as long a way as he could well go in a review. 
For the purpose he borrowed the terms “‘insti- 
tutional” and “operational” from Mr. Lor- 
win.!! “Institutional” planning, he thought, 
belonged properly to government. It was what 
was “universally conceded to or demanded of” 
government. As for “operational” planning: 
here, he said, governmental planning broke 
down into three parts, “financial,” “plant,” 
and “managerial”—and this was the area of 
genuine controversy. It was to be looked at re- 
alistically. “Government may, without ‘taking 


* Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1944). 

* Herman Finer, Road to Reaction (Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1945) and Barbara Wootton, Freedom Under 
Planning (University of North Carolina Press, 1945). 

*“Serfdom, Utopia, or Democratic Opportunity?” 6 
Public Administration Review 177-87 (Spring, 1946). 

“Lewis L. Lorwin, Time for Planning (Harper & 
Bros., 1945). 
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over private business’ or ‘invading’ its field, do 
a great many things toward activating enter- 
prises that remain private as to their operative 
management.” He went on to speak of inter- 
vention in the flow of national income as one 
example and of the extension of government 
credit as another. And, even in the area of 
managerial direction, “the broad outlook of 
centralized government policy is necessary to 
complement the more particularized outlooks 
of the several branches of private business, and 
even complementary activation is at crucial 
times and in strategic places needed to pro- 
mote full resource use.” 

We do not have to adopt the terms or even 
the categories used by Mr. Nourse to under- 
stand that he was doing some rigorous think- 
ing. To begin with, he separated in his mind, 
as Mr. Hayek, Mr. Finer, and Miss Wootton 
did not, “planfulness by government from 
scope of governmental action” and both of 
these from “implementation or execution of 
plans.” And he was, consequently, equipped 
with a clearer concept to begin with. 

If it is wondered why this blurring of con- 
cept is so generally true of those who write 
mostly from British experience, the suggestion 
may be ventured that it is because the British 
have characteristically blended their planning 
and executing mechanisms until they are actu- 
ally indistinguishable. Perhaps that is how it 
would always be in any organism where the 
“institutional mind” possessed the logical in- 
tegration and _ back-and-forth relationships 
with all the executing organs; yet, just as in 
the human organism the mind has at least a 
locus, so it is possible, I think, to distinguish 
the agency of institutional thought in the so- 
cial organism. And, I believe, something is 
gained by holding on to this concept. Sir Oli- 
ver Franks does not quite make this distinc- 
tion but he comes close when he says of the 
change from war to peace: “I think the essen- 
tial elements are plans consisting of decisions 
of policy quantitatively expressed in the form 
of programmes and such measures as in par- 
ticular circumstances may be necessary to en- 
sure the performance of these programmes.” 
(p. 17-) 

No one,. however, seems to me to have ap- 
proached, so far, the comprehensiveness, and 
at the same time the conciseness, of the defini- 
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tion ventured by Mr. H. S. Person in a little- 
publicized address several years ago to the Na- 
tional Planning Association. It was never 
printed; and because it seems to me to supply 
that definition without which we may expect 
further blind ventures and_beside-the-point 
discussions, I am constrained to quote it in 
full. 


.. + Let us, with a large perspective, identify 
planning as the function of determining and de- 
fining the major and component objectives of an 
enterprise; discovering and evaluating factors con- 
ditioning their achievement; measuring and ap- 
praising the facilities available for achievement; 
and formulating the specifications of a series of pre- 
determined executing acts that will effect achieve- 
ment with maximum precision and a minimum ex- 
penditure of the energies utilized. 

Used by those who are discussing planning in 
business enterprise or in public affairs the term 
planning has the technical meaning given to it by 
engineering and industry. Engineers in large-scale 
construction operations and managers of large-scale 
business enterprises have learned that a condition 
of success is a precise, coordinated, economical man- 
agement of operations and that this condition can 
be met only by the creating of an institutional mind 
which has its power of perception in investigation 
and research, of memory in its records, of reasoning 
in its many-sided analyses, and of design in working 
out the specifications of a plan. Such an institutional 
mind is a composite of, yet is distinct from, the 
minds of the individuals of which it is composed, 
who as individuals may come and go. It has a con- 
tinuing life coincident with the life of the enter- 
prise. It can think and arrange affairs with the large 
perspective made possible only by such character- 
istics. 

This capacity to think in terms of experience 
larger than that which comes to any individual, to 
define distant goals that are rational in terms of 
long-run controlling factors in the situation, to ar- 
range highly efficient ways and means of attaining 
them, and to pursue these distant ends consistently, 
yet with a flexibility which permits adjustment to 
changing conditions; this many-sided ability is the 
dominant characteristic of institutional planning.” 


If others are struck, as I have been struck, 
with the accuracy of the analogy Mr. Person 


% This was not the first use of the locution “institu- 
tional mind.” That, I am told by Mr. Person, was in 
Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, Book III, Section II, “Plan- 
ning” (Government Printing Office, 1934), p. 222. 


uses for definition, and wonder at its genesis, | 
would remind them of Mr. Person’s long ex. 
perience not only as an engineer but as the ac. 
tivating force in the Taylor Society. Planning 
has long been tortured into shapes congenial 
to those who will accept it if it promises not to 
interfere with their prerogatives; Mr. Person's 
definition is one worthy of Taylor himself in 
those early days when he was telling industri- 
alists that their rule-of-thumb was an infantile 
and ruinous way of managing industry. There 
was, he said, a one-best-way and it could be 
discovered and applied if first there existed the 
honest will to do so. Planning is no more than 
scientific appraisal of resources and energies 
and evolvement of a one-best-way which is em- 
bodied in a development plan and budget, to- 
gether with an outline of ways to proceed. And 
the closer we keep to the rigorous concept of a 
social intelligence, unswayed by the blurrings 
and contortings of appeasement, the better off 
we shall be. 


VI 


ISCUSSIONS such as Mr. Millett offers us have 
their value even if it is largely negative. 
His book came out of a Washington experi- 
ence which evidently was not a happy one—as 
whose, for that matter, ever is? He bites on the 
National Resources Planning Board repeat- 
edly, as a sore tooth might be bitten on, with- 
out accomplishing more than exacerbation of 
the irritation. It is true that the career of the 
National Resources Planning Board was in 
many ways tragic; but the tragedy may well 
not have been the one conceived by Mr. Mil- 
lett. That is to say, the board may not have 
been, as he suggests, cut off by the Congress in 
1943 because all its reports were infused with 
intimations of government intervention; it 
may have been rather: because the board, like 
some other New Deal and wartime agencies, 
made the Executive more effective. And this is 
something which it is just not in the nature of 
the Congress to tolerate. No one can say with 
finality that the motive I suggest is the right 
one; but to me, at least, it seems a more reason- 
able explanation of the malicious vigor with 
which the liquidation was carried out. 
The National Resources Planning Board, as 
Mr. Millett himself acknowledges (p. 57), 
turned out essentially research reports. In 
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terms of rigorous definition it was not a plan- 
ning body at all; its activities might more ac- 
curately be called “pre-planning.” It was not an 
agency for conjuncture. And its reports were 
not intended to be put to the uses of central 
planning, but were rather intended to enhance 
the power and prestige of the President as the 
center and the manipulator of our govern- 
mental system. 

This, also, Mr. Millett recognizes. The last 
paragraphs of his book are devoted to it: 


As our federal government has expanded its work, 
we have long looked to the President to become in 
fact a “general manager” of that work. The present 
concern with national planning does not for one 
moment seek to alter that continuing trend. . . . 

National planning is synonymous with Presiden- 
tial management. The success which it achieves in 
preventing conflicting government activity and in 
realizing “maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power” depends upon the President. 
Yet central planning is a technical job which needs 
institutional recognition. The President needs to be 
informed of programs, their volume, timing, and 
effect. His must be the final decision about action. 
Planning as an organizational problem must be 
judged by how well the President is served (p. 180). 


This is the framework for his criticism of the 
National Resources Planning Board. And he 
thinks that, measured by the opportunity, a 
poor job was done—so much so that finally the 
President paid but little attention to the 
board's work and certainly was not guided by 
its results. This is undoubtedly calculated to 
annoy the former members of the National 
Resources Planning Board and its staff. But it 
is a doubtful contribution to the theory of 
planning. Presidential advisers in the future 
may read his cautionary remarks for guidance, 
but future central planners will find them 
more or less irrelevant. For planning tied ex- 
clusively to the Chief Executive will never be- 
come central planning in any defensible defi- 
nition of the term, and its effectiveness ought 
not to be judged by its “advice” any more than 
by its success in staying within the prejudice- 
range of congressmen. 


VIL 


T THIS point it seems relevant to point out 
the modifications evolved in the latest ex- 
perimental approach to governmental plan- 


ning. These efforts will undoubtedly succeed 
each other until the logical need for central 
planning is met; the present one is an advance 
over the National Resources Planning Board 
but it still does not, if prophesy may be ven- 
tured, possess very great survival value. And 
for the same reason. It is still vulnerable to its 
natural enemies and possesses no strength of 
its own. It is embodied in the Employment 
Act of 1946.8 

Neither in its title nor anywhere in its text 
does this measure mention planning as a func- 
tion to be carried out by the executive agency 
it establishes or by the joint committee of 
House and Senate it sets up. In the declaration 
of policy, plans are mentioned along with 
functions and resources as needing to be coor- 
dinated,™ but the act is tied to the prevalent 
negative fear of unemployment rather than to 
any positive hope for national progress. And, 
if the promotion of “free competitive enter- 
prise” means what it seems to mean in the 
declaration of policy, it is also tied to a set of 
wholly contradictory aims. For “plans, func- 
tions, and resources” of industry, agriculture, 
and labor, as well as government, cannot be 
“coordinated and utilized” in a complete and 
literally free and competitive system of enter- 
prise. This is a contradiction of terms. Either 
we are to have automatism and are really to 
“restore” freedom,’ or we are to admit that 
we have not and cannot have such a system 
and proceed to shape what we do have—which 
is very much mixed privately-and-publicly 


"Public Law 304, 79th Cong., 2d sess. “An Act to 
declare a national policy on employment, production, 
and purchasing power, and for other purposes.” 

“Section 2 reads as follows: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Government to 
use all practicable means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considerations of na- 
tional policy, with the assistance and cooperation of 
industry, agriculture, labor, and State and local gov- 
ernments, to coordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the general wel- 
fare, conditions under which there will be afforded use- 
ful employment opportunities, including self-employ- 
ment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work, and 
to promote maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” 

*Even such a “restoration” would be found to in- 
volve extensive intervention, paradoxical as it may seem. 
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managed and regulated industry and com- 
merce—more reflectively and systematically in 
the public interest. 

The policy statement of the Employment 
Act is, in fact, a remarkable compendium of 
present-day confusions, fears, dissimulations, 
hypocrisies, contradictions and paradoxes. It 
is declared to be the purpose to bring order 
out of chaos without disturbing anyone’s prof- 
itable bit of chaos; to promote the public wel- 
fare without disturbing anyone who is forth- 
rightly engaged in exploiting the public; and 
to coordinate institutions which exist largely 
because they are not coordinated. Of course, 
we Americans are neither so confused nor so 
prejudiced as all this sounds. We would like to 
keep what we can of a technique which, al- 
though it is exploitative, yields the invaluable 
release of human energy which drives our in- 
dustrial machine; even the most prejudiced of 
us see that there are wastes and duplications in 
all this and are willing to go some way toward 
their elimination—how far, not many of us 
have evidently decided for ourselves. Hence 
the apparent inability to be decisive and clear. 

The truth is that no one is expected to take 
such a policy statement seriously. As with most 
of our social machinery, we expect a great deal 
to be determined about this device as it goes 
along; we shall see how it works and how it is 
accepted. Then we shall emphasize the phrase 
of the policy clause which permits coordina- 
tion; or we shall point to that which declares 
so soundly for the promotion of “free competi- 
tive enterprise.” 

Much more significant is the fact that we are 
tentatively but persistently feeling toward an 
acceptable agency of conjuncture. The act sets 
up a council which has responsibilities to both 
the executive and the legislative branches, and 
this is an experiment we hitherto have not 
tried. Planning as an adjunct of the presiden- 
tial office was killed.'® The Congress has never 


* This is not quite true: The National Resources 
Planning Board went; so did the Office of Economic 
Stabilization and the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion; so did the War Production Board; but 
the Bureau of the Budget has survived since 1921. Of 
course, the Congress has never really accepted it. We do 
not, in the same sense as other nations do, have an 
executive budget. The Congress continues to duplicate 
much of the work of the Budget Bureau in making the 


even tried to do any planning; but it has al- 
ways resented the power it gives the Executive 
to be so equipped. Now we shall see whether 
the two together can accomplish anything. 

It is not too soon, I think, to guess that this 
device may not work. The act not only pro- 
vided for a small agency under the President, a 
“Council of Economic Advisers,” but it re- 
quired of the President that he report to the 
Congress on future possibilities and plans; and 
it set up a joint committee of the House and 
Senate “on the Report.” The idea was that out 
of this common concern for the future would 
come a presumably nonpartisan, legislative- 
executive economic and social policy to be im- 
plemented by legislation and carried out by 
the President. We have the word of one of the 
congressional committee members, perhaps 
the one most concerned that something of 
value shall be developed, that the council is 
not operating as contemplated.17 

It appears that Mr. Nourse, appointed to be 
chairman of the Council of Advisers, found 
himself in a wholly impossible position; in the 
pull and haul of party politics he was caught 
between a President who intended to be a sec- 
ond-term candidate, and a Senator, as chairman 
of the Committee on the Economic Report, 
who regarded himself as a probable opposing 
candidate. The nation was in crisis; there were 
recriminations centering in the very field where 
the Council of Advisers must. function. How 
could they be advisers to both President Tru- 
man and Senator Taft who were determined 
to develop wholly opposing policies? Mr. 
Nourse, being a man of sense, in effect with- 
drew from the congressional relationship and 
chose to be President’s man. But it is quite ob- 
vious, as the joint committee begins to build 
up its case, that it will be a case rather than a 
development plan, and that it would always be 
that under such an arrangement. When this 
experiment is finally liquidated, we are likely 


annual estimates and still writes its own budget instead 
of accepting or rejecting that of the Executive. Ours is 
the last government in the world to give up this dan- 
gerous and confusing procedure. But it has to be said 
that the President has been allowed to keep the bureau, 
however little it is respected by the Congress. 

* This is Senator Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont, writ- 
ing in 7 Public Administration Review 221-27 (Autumn, 
1947) under the title: “Administering the Employment 
Act—The First Year.” 
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to have another negative experience to record. 
But we are not likely to be much further ad- 
vanced in the development of central plan- 
ning. 


Vill 


T Is impossible not to point out how much 
I more sensible and forthright the approach 
has been in Britain. Instead of all the nervous 
dissimulation, the trying of one timid experi- 
ment after another, which characterizes our at- 
tempts, the British have made and are making 
a bold, logical, and brave attempt to assess 
their resources and talents, to assort them for 
their best uses, to allocate resources and ener- 
gies, to suppress unnecessary and competing 
efforts, to distribute sacrifices and goods with 
equal fairness, and to achieve, finally, national 
reconstruction. They have given up automat- 
ism as hopeless, and this is as true of Tory as 
of Laborite, who differ only in the degree and 
kind of controls thought to be appropriate in 
achieving what has been and is being agreed 
on as desirable. It is interesting that what is 
still a heated controversy in the United States, 
involving absolute values, has become in Bri- 
tain a far more productive argument having to 
do with the utility of each contemplated step. 
Sir Oliver Franks is no convinced advocate of 
any ism. He was, in fact, drawn into the gov- 
ernment service from outside—he is Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford—and his views have 
been developed directly out of that service. 
When he speaks of what Britain must do, he 
speaks from the heart and from experience but 
not from theoretical commitment. 

His feeling that a development plan envisag- 
ing the future is necessary, even if it has to be 
in the most general terms, is a direct negation 
of Mr. Millett’s view that such policy determi- 
nations come from the executive or the legisla- 
ture and are handed down to the planners. As 
a matter of fact, any such plan, which is genu- 
inely operative, whether it be British or Ameri- 
can, must have been the product of processes 
which are now beginning to be in themselves 
orthodox. The plan must have been developed 
by technicians who have first projected tend- 
encies and trends into the future from the past; 
these must have been shaped into what is both 
possible and desirable by reflection, argument, 
compromise, policy determination, hearing, 


modification, rehearing, and final agreement of 
executive and legislature. This plan then be- 
comes a not undemocratic directive for so 
many organs of the larger social organism as 
are vital to its general functioning—public or 
private. And since there will be check on faith- 
fulness in compliance, eventually the kind of 
direction determined to be necessary for that 
particular organ will be adopted—or, if neces- 
sary, the organ will be brought more closely 
into the public ambient in a degree deter- 
mined by necessity but not by morals. 

This is central planning and it became in- 
evitable when the techniques of social analysis 
and synthesis had advanced to the point at 
which a monistic conception of the future be- 
gan to emerge as a possibility. The develop- 
ment plan is, in a way, the correspondent in 
social science of the unifying equations in 
natural science which are just now having such 
momentous results. That in the long run each 
social organism will discover the logic and 
utility of centering the administration of con- 
juncture in an agency of some sort seems as 
inevitable as that, in the processes of evolu- 
tion, individual animals developed directing 
ganglia in a recognizable anterior with a 
higher metabolic rate and directing functions. 
Those organisms which do so will survive and 
get ahead in social evolution. Those which do 
not, or which do so ineffectually or slowly, will 
recede into insignificance. 

The biologist has a special interest in bor- 
derline cases in animal organisms—such, for in- 
stance, as the starfish. So poorly specialized are 
the anterior directing ganglia of this animal 
that as an individual it cannot decide and 
carry out a line of action in which all the parts 
join the whole. Often an agitated starfish will 
leave parts of itself, detached because of oppo- 
sition to the policy of the whole, as it pro- 
gresses in response to stimulation across the 
glass of an aquarium. Laissez faire economies 
become more and more like the starfish; their 
moribund parts, torn from the whole because 
of moral dissent or inability to cooperate, are 
lying all about the economy today. Britain is 
rapidly developing an institutional mind and 
gathering purposive strength; the United 
States lingers, unfortunately, some way be- 
hind, still debating the wickedness of the in- 
evitable. 
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I 


HESTER I. BARNARD, in his foreword to this 

book, draws our attention to the varieties 
of experience that lead to knowledge of or- 
ganization. He speaks of three main levels of 
understanding, related to one another as a pro- 
gression from the particular to the general, but 
each valuable for its specific insights. The pri- 
mary level is one of greatest immediacy, typi- 
fied by the individual’s personal though 
limited share in the life of an organization. In 
order to comprehend the individuality of the 
organization as a whole we must ascend to an- 
other level—that of familiarity gained by ob- 
servation from different strategic vantage 
points within. The third level, high above the 
two others, provides sufficient elevation for 
the generic consideration of organization. Here 
the particular shrinks into an expression of the 
general. This is the level on which Professor 
Simon proceeds in his investigation of admin- 
istrative behavior. 

Some readers may be convinced that in such 
heights of abstraction the air must be too thin 
for comfort. I can sympathize with this senti- 
ment. It reminds me of the anguished reaction 
of a man from the plains who looked for the 
first time at the towering peaks of the Teton 
range. With a scowl for my rock-climbing com- 
panions he grumbled: “These mountains are 
much too high, and there’s no sense in doing 
things the hard way.” Yet altitude gives not 
only depth of perspective but also freedom of 
view—part of the freedom alluded to in West 
Virginia’s official seal: “Montani semper li- 
beri.” Hence we have persuasive reasons for 
following Professor Simon on his lofty ven- 
ture. And even the hesitant may take heart at 
seeing so trusted a guide as Mr. Barnard nod 
vigorous encouragement. Indeed, Mr. Barnard 
suggests that excursions of this kind may fur- 
nish a firm foundation for his “belief that ab- 


stract principles of structure may be discerned 
in organizations of great variety, and that ulti- 
mately it may be possible to state principles of 
general organization.” 

It will hardly occasion surprise that Profes- 
sor Simon is far from dashing forth with any 
such general theory of his own making. As he 
says himself, “except for a few dicta offered by 
way of hypothesis, no principles of administra- 
tion are laid down. If any ‘theory’ is involved, 
it is that decision-making is the heart of ad- 
ministration, and that the vocabulary of ad- 
ministrative theory must be derived from the 
logic and psychology of human choice.” What 
he has attempted to do, then, is both more 
modest and less neck-breaking. He has seen his 
task in the construction of such a “vocabu- 
lary”—a set of working concepts suitable for a 
more precise description of administrative or- 
ganization. But his book is not simply a glos- 
sary of relevant terms, or a mere frame of ref- 
erence built upon carefully defined meanings. 
Professor Simon also tries to demonstrate how 
much a presentation of administrative knowl- 
edge gains in clarity and realism when based 
upon a terminology appropriate to the sub- 
ject. Thus his efforts necessarily link up with 
the quest for a general theory, as an essential 
first step toward a still remote objective. 

The general approach reflected in this study, 
though distinguished by freshness and inde- 
pendence of thought, has much in common 
with the broader tendencies that manifest 
themselves today in the analysis of administra- 
tion. The point of departure is in current 
drifts of methodology and reflection. In the 
words of the author, 


. . . If we study the chain of publications ex- 
tending from Mooney and Reiley through Gulick, 
the President’s Committee controversy, to Schuyler 
Wallace and Benson, we see a steady shift of em- 
phasis from the “principles of administration” 
themselves to a study of the conditions under which 
competing principles are respectively applicable. 
We no longer say that organization should be by 
purpose, but rather that under such and such con- 
ditions purpose organization is desirable, but under 
such and such other conditions, process organization 
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is desirable. It is the central thesis of this study that 
an understanding of these underlying conditions 
for the applicability of administrative principles is 
to be obtained from an analysis of the administra- 
tive process in terms of decisions. ; 

If this approach be taken, the rationality of de- 
cisions—that is, their appropriateness for the ac- 
complishment of specified goals—becomes the cen- 
tral concern of administrative theory (p. 240). 


Of course, such rationality does not merely 
consummate itself in each specific act of de- 
ciding. It must merge with the whole complex 
of relationships that make up formal struc- 
tures of cooperative endeavor. We are being 
reminded quite properly 

. that the administrative organization implies 
purposive behavior on the part of its participants. 
Hence the expectations of these participants will be 
a factor in determining their behavior. Further, 
part of their expectations will involve expectations 
as to the behavior of other members of the admin- 
istrative organization (p. 252). 


To achieve a climate of rationality appro- 
priate to its ends is an integral purpose of all 
organization. It is therefore one of the fore- 
most tasks of scientific inquiry to ascertain the 
factors that in their interplay control the de- 
velopment of this climate. We have learned to 
appreciate that quack prescriptions or quick 
treatments won’t do. What is now needed is 
painstaking scrutiny of a great many variables 
with the help of refined techniques of investi- 
gation. No one will differ with Professor Simon 
when he declares: 


. A valid approach to the study of adminis- 
tration requires that all the relevant diagnostic cri- 
teria be identified; that each administrative situa- 
tion be analyzed in terms of the entire set of criteria; 
and that research be instituted to determine how 
weights can be assigned to the several criteria when 
they are, as they usually will be, mutually incom- 


patible (p. 36). 
u 


ECAUSE his concern is with the rationality 
B of decision-making in administrative or- 
ganization, Professor Simon must devote much 
of his analytical skill to marking out the areas 
where objectivity appears attainable. This in- 
volves a laborious exercise in differentiation. 
Not only is it necessary to trace the precarious 
borderline that separates the objective and the 
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subjective, but there are also the related dis- 
tinctions between fact and value and between 
empirical and ethical elements. It is one of the 
author’s basic assumptions that the factual 
alone lends itself to scientific verification. In 
his own summary, 


. . . To determine whether a proposition is cor- 
rect, it must be compared directly with experience— 
with the facts—or it must lead by logical reasoning 
to other propositions that can be compared with ex- 
perience. But factual propositions cannot be de- 
rived from ethical ones by any process of reasoning, 
nor can ethical propositions be compared directly 
with the facts—since they assert “oughts” rather than 
facts. Hence, there is no way in which the correct- 
ness of ethical propositions can be empirically or 
rationally tested (p. 46). 


Or, expressed still more sharply, 


The position to which the methodological as- 
sumptions of the present study lead us is this: The 
process of validating a factual proposition is quite 
distinct from the process of validating a value judg- 
ment. The former is validated by its agreement with 
the facts, the latter by human fiat (p. 56). 


Even a categorical exclusion of value judg- 
ments would still leave us with our hands full. 
Common experience shows that propositions 
susceptible of validation on the basis of facts 
can be isolated throughout the whole range of 
the administrative process. They enter the pic- 
ture with considerable persistency in policy 


_planning and program development. They 


certainly occur no less often in the sphere of 
management in the more specific sense, espe- 
cially in determining and appraising the uti- 
lization of resources to obtain the greatest re- 
turn. Efficiency, thus defined, requires for its 
accomplishment a great deal of exact probing 
into the relation between effort and result. 

Much of what Professor Simon has to say 
about the role of rationality in administration 
is pointed toward his concept of efficiency. He 
lays particular stress on standards of quantity 
and quality to provide objective guidance in 
allocating the resources of an organization to 
particular goals. To quote again, 


It follows from the considerations which have 
been advanced that that portion of the decision- 
making process which is factual, which is amenable 
to scientific treatment, resolves itself into the deter- 
mination of the production functions of adminis- 
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trative activities. This is a research task of the first 
magnitude, and one which as yet has hardly been 
touched (p. 188). 


Few readers are likely to deny the need for 
greater accuracy in judging administrative per- 
formance. But many may find it rather hard to 
equal the author in keeping apart value and 
fact. Some will even consider the division arti- 
ficial and fruitless, without being in the least 
inclined to shrug off the scientific approach. 
Was it not Durkheim who gave a whole chap- 
ter of his Rules of Sociological Method to fig- 
uring just what a social fact might be? And be- 
sides being pretty slippery things, facts, it has 
been asserted, “have no meaning except the 
meaning attached to them by a mind.” Per- 
haps, therefore, we should not read too much 
rigidity into the fact-value scheme, or fuss too 
long over Professor Simon’s methodological 
school-tie.? 

Moreover, having been ousted ceremoni- 
ously through the front door, the element of 
value soon comes back quietly through the 
side entrance. This happens, indeed, in re- 
sponse to the unblushing beckoning of the au- 
thor himself. Says he very pertinently of the in- 
fluence on administration of the wider social 
context, 


When it is recognized that actual decisions must 
take place in some such institutional setting, it can 
be seen that the “correctness” of any particular de- 
cision may be judged from two different stand- 
points. In the broader sense it is “correct” if it is 
consistent with the general social value scale—if the 
consequences are socially desirable. In the nar- 
rower sense, it is “correct” if it is consistent with 
the frame of reference that has been organization- 
ally assigned to the decider (p. 199). 


Between these two value scales—that of the 
social order and that of a particular organiza- 
tion—there has to be a high degree of harmony, 
at least when the organization is designed to 
function as an agent of the social order. In 


? Alexander Goldenweiser, Robots or Gods (Knopf, 
1931), p. 86. 

? Actually the author does not commit himself body 
and soul to any single school. It is very much to his 
credit to have buttressed his study with pertinent refer- 
ences drawn from various disciplines ranging from logic 
to psychology. But readers might have welcomed a 
fuller recognition of publications that have come out 
during more recent years. Many of the author's refer- 
ences give the book a dated appearance. 


large part, then, the formulation of organiza. 
tional aims is a derivative act. The general 
frame of social values occupies a position of 
primacy, inviting or even enforcing funda. 
mental conformity. For practical purposes, 
however, fundamental conformity must be 
made articulate in specific terms. One cannot 
accuse Professor Simon of unwarranted over- 
statement when he puts the point strongly: 


This is the basic task of administration—to pro- 
vide each “operative” employee with an environ- 
ment of decision of such a kind that behavior which 
is rational from the standpoint of this environment 
is also rational from the standpoint of the group 
values and the group situation (p. 243). 


One corollary of such value orientation is 
that no individual function may legitimately 
withdraw into itself, staying aloof from the im- 
plications of broader social purpose. The au- 
thor therefore has little patience with a nar- 
row view of responsibility, especially with an 
attitude of indifference toward all but the 
most direct effects of administrative action.’ 
To this attitude he is quick to 


- Oppose the contrary opinion that the admin- 
istrator, serving a public agency in a democratic 
state, must give a proper weight to all community 
values that are relevant to his activity, and that are 
reasonably ascertainable in relation thereto, and 


* Of course, the ripples of cause and effect may elude 
the untrained eye. As an illustration of “devious conse- 
quences” that “must of necessity be ignored” in the 
making of decisions, the author tells us that there is “a 
story to the effect that a statistician once found a very 
high correlation between the number of old maids and 
the size of the clover crop in different English counties. 
After puzzling over this relation for some time, he was 
able to trace what appeared to him to be the causal 
chain. Old maids, it appeared, kept cats; and cats ate 
mice. Field mice, however, were natural enemies of 
bumblebees, and these latter were, in turn, the chief 
agents in fertilizing the flowers of the clover plants. The 
implication, of course, is that the British Parliament 
should never legislate on the subject of marriage bo- 
nuses without first evaluating the effect upon the clover 
crop of reducing the spinster population” (p. 82). Who 
would suspect that this “story” is actually taken from 
the pages of Charles Darwin's Origin of Species? How- 
ever, Darwin left the old maids out of the picture, and, 
though citing reputable authority of his day, wisely pre- 
ferred conjecture to conclusion, pronouncing the infer- 
ence of a cat-clover nexus merely “quite credible.” For 
a reexamination of the proposition, see W. L. McAtee, 
“The Cats-to-Clover Chain,” 65 Scientific Monthly 
241 ff. (1947). 
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cannot restrict himself to values that happen to be 
his particular responsibility (p. 186). 


Considerations like these place into focus 
the important problem of value relationships 
—clearly a field of examination germane to the 
study of administration. As soon as the order 
of values is acknowledged as a fit object of sci- 
entific inquiry we need no longer fear to get 
lost in an arid empiricism.* Nor are we apt to 
find ourselves ultimately in the blind alley of a 
meaningless objectivity.° But to this point I 
shall return later. 

Ill 


HE climate of rationality that should per- 
‘Tea all parts of an administrative organi- 
zation, needless to say, would not automati- 
cally bar error in determinations. However, it 
would operate as a directive force, as a con- 
tinuing pull toward the kind of action indi- 
cated in the institutional commitments of the 
organization. Professor Simon seems to go still 
a step further by explaining: 


Once the system of values which is to govern an 
administrative choice has been specified, there is 
one and only one “best” decision, and this decision 
is determined by the organizational values and sit- 
uation, and not by the personal motives of the mem- 
ber of the organization who makes the decision (p. 


204). 


We may leave aside entirely the magic by 
which a single best decision might cause all 
competing alternatives to vanish. Nevertheless 
it is quite obvious that the intellectual and 
moral agreements embodied in an organiza- 
tion ordinarily have a demonstrable bearing 
on the conduct of its members. It is these 
agreements that give the organization its spine 
and its vitality. Realistically speaking, there- 


“It deserves mention that the author's exposition has 
benefited throughout from an interspersing of helpful 
examples culled for the most part from different gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions. Perhaps these examples could 
have shown greater diversity. In one instance, a word- 
by-word repetition of the same exhibit (pp. g-10 and 
19) has sneaked into print. 

* As a student of the scientific approach has expressed 
it with respect to the difference between Bacon and 
Comte, “If the Baconian method of observation should 
bring complete objectivity, that objectivity would, in 
Comtean terms, come as near to idiocy as perfect sub- 
jectivity would to madness.” Austin L. Porterfield, Cre- 
ative Factors in Scientific Research (Durham, N. C., 
Duke University Press, 1941), p. 122. 


fore, the structure of an organization is for the 
most part nothing but its doctrine—what its 
members think of the organization, how they 
see it, how far they identify themselves with its 
institutional aspirations. One important aspect 
of the connection between formal structure 
and cooperative understandings is brought to 
light in Professor Simon's shrewd comment: 


Since the administrative theory is concerned with 
control of the nonrational, it follows that, the larger 
the area of rationality, the less important is the ad- 
ministrative organization (p. 244). 


From this angle it is not astonishing that the 
author shows himself altogether unwilling to 
accord hierarchy authoritarian privileges. Al- 
though alive to the legal significance of au- 
thority, he rightly insists that the juridical con- 
cept is of limited value either as source or as 
sanction of rationality. He prefers a slant that 
conveys a good measure of relativity: 


The relationship of authority can be defined . . . 
in purely objective and behavioristic terms. It in- 
volves behaviors on the part of both superior and 
subordinate. When, and only when, these behaviors 
occur does a relation of authority exist between the 
two persons involved. When the behaviors do not 
occur there is no authority, whatever may be the 
“paper” theory of organization (p. 125). 


Recognition of the two poles in the relation- 
ship of authority introduces a factor of bal- 
ance, usually overlooked in discussions of man- 
agement. But the factor of balance does not 
carry with it the connotation of perpetual bar- 
gaining for relative strength. To be sure, an 
obscure type of negotiation—and sometimes 
explicit bickering—is likely to come about be- 
tween superior and subordinate when chang- 
ing conditions affect their respective spheres. 
Apart from such changes, however, the rela- 
tionship of authority suggests a difference in 
reciprocal expectancies. Professor Simon has a 
good phrase for it: 


The most striking characteristic of the “subordi- 
nate” role is that it establishes an area of acceptance 
in behavior within which the subordinate is willing 
to accept the decisions made for him by his superior 
(p- 133). 


And here we come back again to the main 
theme. Of the factors that govern the scope of 
the subordinate’s area of acceptance, none 
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stands out more conspicuously than the degree 
of rationality that prevails within the admin- 
istrative organization. Conversely, authority 
meets acceptance most readily when it makes 
itself the voice of reason, when it reigns in alli- 
ance with objectivity of judgment. Where 
there is no climate of rationality, compliance 
with regulations and instructions may reduce 
itself to a solemn ritual of formalities or a can- 
did game of “getting by,” while authority 
turns melodramatic and pretentious. 

In the nature of things, therefore, authority 
can ill afford to break away from its essential 
mandate, which is to give continuous and spe- 
cific expression to the large consensus on 
values and facts compounded into the institu- 
tional purpose. As a consequence, authority 
has much to gain and nothing to lose by seek- 
ing widest participation in sustaining and con- 
struing this consensus. The more intelligibly 
authority speaks the collective mind of the 
whole organization, the less likely it is to repel 
by coercion. 

How often does the exercise of authority in 
administrative organization approximate the 
one or the other alternative? We have no sta- 
tistics to support an answer. It is cheering, 
however, to notice that an exceptionally well 
informed man of practical affairs like Mr. 
Barnard is willing to offer a guess. He thinks 
most people who talk about organization are 
clumsy with their words. We should therefore 
always bear in mind, he counsels, 


that behavior is often inconsistent with the language 
used to describe it. . . . I believe that in most good 
organizations administrative behavior is consonant 
with the theory of authority as set forth by Professor 
Simon; but principles of authority as expressed in 
such organizations are usually rather legalistic and 
not consistent with the behavior (p. xi). 


IV 


TT. preceding remarks may be adequate to 
indicate some of the main strands of analy- 
sis that run through this closely reasoned 
book. Its contribution to the “social science of 
formal organization and administration,” as 
Mr. Barnard puts it, should be evident. Like 
any work of substance, it has illuminating ef- 
fects even where it arouses mental reservations 
and more than casual doubts. The reviewer's 


jottings on this score suffer from brevity and 
hardly suffice to outline an argument. But they 
may be presented as a list of propositions that 
arise in the wake of Professor Simon's thought. 

In the first place, while the scientific ap. 
proach is equally indispensable in the study 
and in the practice of management, the con. 
cept of rationality, employed as the pivot of 
decision-making in administrative organiza. 
tion, may divert attention from the nonra. 
tional and the irrational in their influence on 
formal structures of cooperation. These are 
areas of vast significance, and by no means in- 
accessible to systematic study.® Behavior in 
such formal structures is the product of a di- 
versity of influences. ‘The compulsion of ration. 
ality is but one of them. 

Second, Professor Simon makes it plain that 
he is eager to supply the bricks and straws from 
which one might one day erect a general 
theory of administration. I find it easy to see 
the common features of public and private 
management, but it seems to me that the non- 
rational factors that impinge on each are dif- 
ferent in many ways. For one thing, the frame 
of values pertinent to public administration is 
more closely related to the fundamental theo- 
ries that impress their characteristics on the 
political order. This is the reason why I think 
John Gaus is right when he urges the student 
of public management to accept the guidance 
of a “clearer theory of government.”? The 
point is not that private management is unaf- 
fected by the scheme of political values or the 
forces of politics. But its private character re- 
serves for ordinary business organizations a 
high degree of immunity. The ethics of public 
office are not identical with the ethics of pri- 


* The conceivable variety of approach may be illus- 
trated by reference to Max Weber’s investigation of 
bureaucracy, now available also in the English edition 
of his essays by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946); Charles-Jean Bonnin, Prin. 
cipes d’Administration Publique (3d ed., 3 vols., Paris, 
Renaudiére, 1812), which Leonard D. White has re- 
cently restored to our recollection (see 5 Public Ad- 
ministration Review 271-74, 1945); Marshall E. Dimok 
and Howard K. Hyde, Bureaucracy and Trusteeship in 
Large Corporations (Government Printing Office, 1940): 
and J. Donald Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy: An 
Interpretation of the British Civil Service (Yellow 
Springs, Antioch Press, 1944). 

* Reflections on Public Administration (University of 
Alabama Press, 1947), p. 149. 
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vate enterprise. A general theory of adminis- 
tration must remain mindful of this distinc- 
tion. On the other hand, students of public 
management too seldom have directed their 
attention to the crucial problems of adminis- 
trative morality. Here is a field that begs for 
exploration. 

Third, there is a related point that justifies 
separate statement. The most elementary meas- 
ure of success for public administration is. not 
so much a showing of efficiency in terms of 
measurable components of productivity as, 
rather, an assurance that the total flow of de- 
terminations reflects the general interest. This 
is a synthesizing task with great creative po- 
tentialities. The guarantees of status that sur- 
round the public service are not intended to 
operate merely as occupational inducements. 
Such guarantees are designed to equip govern- 
mental bodies for an independent examina- 
tion of competing interests with an eye to 
evolving solutions that come as near as pos- 
sible to a recognition of the common good. 
Specialized knowledge, exempt from the im- 
mediate claims of partisanship, is brought to 
bear on the conflicting contentions of plead- 
ing groups. One of the most pressing needs of 
public administration is to reenforce its dedi- 


se) 


cation to its primary political role as an agency 
of unity and justice. 

And fourth, if this be true, it may appear 
unlikely that a pure science of administration 
will emerge soon, if in fact there is a case for it. 
Readers of this Review remember that Profes- 
sor Simon in a recent paper tried to ascertain 
the respective purposes of a pure and an ap- 
plied science.’ He proposed that 


a pure science of administration would attempt to 
answer such questions as: “What factors determine 
the degree of efficiency achieved by an organiza- 
tion?” “Under what circumstances is public respon- 
sibility secured in a governmental agency?” The an- 
swers to these questions do not depend upon the 
value system of the inquirer. 

An applied science of administration would at- 
tempt to use the system of empirical propositions 
established by the pure science to work out an im- 
plementation for any particular (complete) system 
of values. 


But, viewed in political terms, how can such 
concepts as efficiency and responsibility fail to 
absorb value judgments? One is hence left 
with the suspicion that the purer a science of 
administration, the less will it be socially rele- 
vant. Perhaps I am all wrong. Yet at the very 
least the proposition strikes me as far from be- 
ing settled. 


Fielder’s Choice 


By John D. Millett, Columbia University 


METHODS AND APPROACHES FOR IMPROVING 
FiELD COORDINATION WITHIN THE FEDERAL 
Securiry AGENCY, A REPORT BY A SURVEY 
Committee. Unpublished. 


THE FEDERAL FIELD SERVICE: AN ANALYSIS 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH, by EARL 
LATHAM and others, Public Administration 
Service, 1947. Pp. 70. $1.50. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD AND PREDECES- 
sor AGENCIES, by CARROLL K. SHaw, Special 
Study No. 25 of the WPB Historical Re- 
ports on War Administration, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 288. 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION OF WARTIME RATION- 
ING, by EmMetTTe S. Reprorp, General 
Publication No. 4 of the OPA Historical 
Reports on War Administration, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 196. 
$0.40. 

I 
H™ are four very different kinds of publi- 
cations, each concerned with the eternal 
organizational problem of field operations. 

Each in its own way reveals the infinite vari- 

ation which may occur in organizational pat- 

terns. Three of these publications tell us about 


*“A Comment on ‘The Science of Public Administra- 
tion,’” 7 Public Administration Review 201 (1947). 
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experience in three distinct types of adminis- 
trative agencies. They deserve special com- 
ment. 

The report on field coordination within the 
Federal Security Administration well illus- 
trates what I can only call in hackneyed words 
“the new realism” in organizational analysis. 
Some, I have no doubt, would find in it evi- 
dences of expediency. I prefer to think that 
the survey committee, consisting of Dean Sny- 
der, Chairman, Elton Woolpert, and Harry 
Holland, in making this report had a fine per- 
ception for the bureau loyalties, accustomed 
modes of procedure, and other underlying 
complications which have sidetracked many 
an “improved” organization plan in the past. 

The Federal Security Agency was created in 
1939 by Reorganization Plan No. I. Subse- 
quent reorganization plans in 1940 and 1945 
added new units. The agency as thus created 
was one of the “holding company” devices for 
bringing various administrative bodies with 
some common purpose together under single 
administrative direction other than, but sub- 
ordinate to, the President. The constituent 
elements, such as the Public Health Service, 
the Office of Education, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, had their own field operating ar- 
rangements when they became a part of the 
FSA. Sooner or later, | should think, it was 
inevitable that the parent body should ask 
some questions about these field operations. 

The survey committee was assigned “to 
study and appraise the possibilities of some 
form of field organization for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency as a whole.”’ But the committee 
quickly altered its terms of reference. It de- 
cided instead to study “methods and ap- 
proaches for improving the coordination of 
constituent programs and activities in the 
field.” Field organization thus became “only 
one of several means to the end of improved 
coordination.” In addition, the committee 
saw that field coordination was part of a 
broader subject—the relationship of all con- 
stituent parts within the framework of the 
Federal Security Agency as a whole. Field op- 
erations had to be viewed, in the committee's 
eyes, in terms of their implications for head- 
quarters organization as well. . 

Introducing its report, the committee makes 


a confession which is of the very essence of 
this “new realism.” 


Early in the Committee's deliberations it became 
apparent that the answer to the problem of achiey 
ing effective field coordination could not be dis 
covered by objective analysis alone. Rather, the 
Committee is convinced that, given the same set of 
facts, different persons will arrive at conflicting con. 
clusions because of the differing subjective values 
which they assign to component factors. 


The committee at once identifies “persona! 
or institutional interests” as the basis of these 
“differing subjective values.” The report sug. 
gests that the attitude of an individual toward 
a change in organizational pattern often de. 
pends upon his vantage point. “Thus the same 
official who sees obvious merit in arrangements 
to effect the coordination or even the outright 
consolidation of subordinate functions or 
units is often the most vigorous critic of estab. 
lishing similar arrangements at some echelon 
higher than his own.” 

The committee then asks some embarrassing 
questions. Should the FSA be a “loose confed- 
eration of semi-independent constituents, or a 
closely-knit organization with central leader- 
ship and direction emanating from the Office 
of the Administrator?” Is there something in 
between? Second, if the FSA is to be more than 
a loose conferation, what are its objectives? Is 
its attention to be focused mainly on the 
formulation of policies and programs, on con- 
sistency in federal-state relations, or on efh- 
ciency of internal administration? And third, 
who bears the primary burden for inter-con- 
stituent coordination: the commissioners of 
the four major operating divisions of the 
agency or the bureau chiefs? Give us answers 
to these questions, says the committee in effect, 
and we will give you more definite answers 
about field structure. 

With such an approach to its problem, the 
conclusions of the committee come as no sur- 
prise. First, the committee declares that “any 
Federal Security Agency field organization 
should be the product of progressive develop- 
ment.” The committee report emphasizes that 
this development must be the product of joint 
effort by the Office of the Administrator and 
the constituent operating units, and that it 
must draw upon the experience and ideas of 
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field personnel as well. It appeals further for 
“open-mindedness”’ in exploring and evaluat- 
ing organizational experiments. 

Second, the report advocates that the first 
step toward coordination should be the corre- 
lation of regional boundaries and offices. It rec- 
ommends not a common number of areas for 
all programs, but rather common boundaries 
for a varying number of areas. Thus, a Food 
and Drug district might have the same bound- 
aries as three Public Health districts. Common 
headquarters cities would be used as far as 
could presently be arranged and justified. The 
report further urges the use of common build- 
ings; it omits to mention the possibility of 
planning some future construction to achieve 
this end when federal public works are ex- 
panded. 

In the third place, the report asks for the de- 
velopment and execution of agency-wide poli- 
cies and programs. There can be no “over-all 
coordination,” the committee insists, unless 
objectives are clarified. The report summarizes 
the possible objectives as it sees them: the pro- 
motion of internal administrative efficiency; 
greater attention to “customer” or clientele 
convenience; the prevention or resolution of 
inter-unit conflict; and the execution of general 
agency policies. The report then pleads for 
more constructive agency leadership in pro- 
gram development; at present the agency is an 
umpire of disputes or a restrictive force upon 
constituent desires. Neither promotes an 
agency viewpoint or agency loyalty. Some ideas 
as to what this agency leadership might con- 
sider are suggested. Leadership, not authority, 
is needed, says the committee. Accordingly, the 
report wants no regional FSA officers with au- 
thority over constituent programs. Rather, it 
seeks national coordination first; regional co- 
ordination would come more slowly and in 
pace with national program development. 
Certainly, there should be no “organized ef- 
fort to improve field coordination” until head- 
quarters is prepared positively to support that 
effort. 

When it comes to specific action in the field, 
the survey committee outlines six ‘“‘possible 
plans or patterns of field organization.” These 
range from the existing situation to a com- 
pletely regionalized FSA, with areas under a 
regional director embracing all phases of FSA 
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activities. In between are regional committee 
devices, under varying degrees of FSA sponsor- 
ship and direction. Five area boundary propo- 
sals are also presented, from no central control 
over the number and types of field organiza- 
tions fixed by the constituent operating units 
to “standardized, coterminous regions” fixed 
by the FSA itself. The committee refuses to ex- 
press its own preference, but the whole tone of 
the report is so conciliatory and experimental 
that obviously the committee itself does not 
favor the extremes of either set of alternatives. 


II 


EFORE commenting further, let us look 
briefly at the other volumes under review. 
Mr. Shaw's lengthy account of field organiza- 
tion in the WPB focuses attention primarily 
upon two problems. The first was the constant 
struggle to set up and maintain an integrated 
field structure. The obstacles, or the villains, 
in this struggle were two. There were those in 
Washington who saw nothing for the field or- 
ganization to do; they could and did centralize 
priority controls. The field enthusiasts were 
constantly in the position of trying to find 
something for the field offices to do. Then 
when a program with field needs did come 
along, such as that of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, the program head wanted his 
own separate field structure in order to “in- 
sure” the success of his effort. And in this in- 
stance he had his way. Second, the WPB was a 
long time in finding in Washington a work- 
able point of supervision over the field offices. 
In the end, that point was the office of the 
chairman himself. 

In telling his story Mr. Shaw's point of view 
is always Washington. The records he cites and 
quotes are memoranda coming in and going 
out of headquarters. How the field offices re- 
acted we learn only as that information was 
passed on to Washington. He gives an ex- 
tended discussion of his subject and no one 
will complain of lack of detail. 

Professor Redford’s account of OPA experi- 
ence is both shorter and more comprehensive. 
He confines his subject to rationing; price con- 
trol remains incidental. Here there was a dif- 
ferent situation. The OPA had to decentralize 
if it was to ration. It had to deal with people 
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experience in three distinct types of adminis- 
trative agencies. They deserve special com- 
ment. 

The report on field coordination within the 
Federal Security Administration well illus- 
trates what I can only call in hackneyed words 
“the new realism” in organizational analysis. 
Some, I have no doubt, would find in it evi- 
dences of expediency. I prefer to think that 
the survey committee, consisting of Dean Sny- 
der, Chairman, Elton Woolpert, and Harry 
Holland, in making this report had a fine per- 
ception for the bureau loyalties, accustomed 
modes of procedure, and other underlying 
complications which have sidetracked many 
an “improved” organization plan in the past. 

The Federal Security Agency was created in 
1939 by Reorganization Plan No. I. Subse- 
quent reorganization plans in 1940 and 1945 
added new units. The agency as thus created 
was one of the “holding company” devices for 
bringing various administrative bodies with 
some common purpose together under single 
administrative direction other than, but sub- 
ordinate to, the President. The constituent 
elements, such as the Public Health Service, 
the Office of Education, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, had their own field operating ar- 
rangements when they became a part of the 
FSA. Sooner or later, I should think, it was 
inevitable that the parent body should ask 
some questions about these field operations. 

The survey committee was assigned “to 
study and appraise the possibilities of some 
form of field organization for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency as a whole.” But the committee 
quickly altered its terms of reference. It de- 
cided instead to study “methods and ap- 
proaches for improving the coordination of 
constituent programs and activities in the 
field.” Field organization thus became “only 
one of several means to the end of improved 
coordination.” In addition, the committee 
saw that field coordination was part of a 
broader subject—the relationship of all con- 
stituent parts within the framework of the 
Federal Security Agency as a whole. Field op- 
erations had to be viewed, in the committee's 
eyes, in terms of their implications for head- 
quarters organization as well. ‘ 

Introducing its report, the committee makes 


a confession which is of the very essence of 
this “new realism.” 


Early in the Committee's deliberations it became 
apparent that the answer to the problem of achiev. 
ing effective field coordination could not be dis. 
covered by objective analysis alone. Rather, the 
Committee is convinced that, given the same set of 
facts, different persons will arrive at conflicting con- 
clusions because of the differing subjective values 
which they assign to component factors. 


The committee at once identifies “personal 
or institutional interests” as the basis of these 
“differing subjective values.” The report sug- 
gests that the attitude of an individual toward 
a change in organizational pattern often de- 
pends upon his vantage point. “Thus the same 
official who sees obvious merit in arrangements 
to effect the coordination or even the outright 
consolidation of subordinate functions or 
units is often the most vigorous critic of estab- 
lishing similar arrangements at some echelon 
higher than his own.” . 

The committee then asks some embarrassing 
questions. Should the FSA be a “loose confed- 
eration of semi-independent constituents, or a 
closely-knit organization with central leader- 
ship and direction emanating from the Office 
of the Administrator?” Is there something in 
between? Second, if the FSA is to be more than 
a loose conferation, what are its objectives? Is 
its attention to be focused mainly on the 
formulation of policies and programs, on con- 
sistency in federal-state relations, or on eff- 
ciency of internal administration? And third, 
who bears the primary burden for inter-con- 
stituent coordination: the commissioners of 
the four major operating divisions of the 
agency or the bureau chiefs? Give us answers 
to these questions, says the committee in effect, 
and we will give you more definite answers 
about field structure. 

With such an approach to its problem, the 
conclusions of the committee come as no sur- 
prise. First, the committee declares that “any 
Federal Security Agency field organization 
should be the product of progressive develop- 
ment.” The committee report emphasizes that 
this development must be the product of joint 
effort by the Office of the Administrator and 
the constituent operating units, and that it 
must draw upon the experience and ideas of 
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field personnel as well. It appeals further for 
“open-mindedness” in exploring and evaluat- 
ing organizational experiments. 

Second, the report advocates that the first 
step toward coordination should be the corre- 
lation of regional boundaries and offices. It rec- 
ommends not a common number of areas for 
all programs, but rather common boundaries 
for a varying number of areas. Thus, a Food 
and Drug district might have the same bound- 
aries as three Public Health districts. Common 
headquarters cities would be used as far as 
could presently be arranged and justified. The 
report further urges the use of common build- 
ings; it omits to mention the possibility of 
planning some future construction to achieve 
this end when federal public works are ex- 
panded. 

In the third place, the report asks for the de- 
velopment and execution of agency-wide poli- 
cies and programs. There can be no “over-all 
coordination,” the committee insists, unless 
objectives are clarified. The report summarizes 
the possible objectives as it sees them: the pro- 
motion of internal administrative efficiency; 
greater attention to “customer’’ or clientele 
convenience; the prevention or resolution of 
inter-unit conflict; and the execution of general 
agency policies. The report then pleads for 
more constructive agency leadership in pro- 
gram development; at present the agency is an 
umpire of disputes or a restrictive force upon 
constituent desires. Neither promotes an 
agency viewpoint or agency loyalty. Some ideas 
as to what this agency leadership might con- 
sider are suggested. Leadership, not authority, 
is needed, says the committee. Accordingly, the 
report wants no regional FSA officers with au- 
thority over constituent programs. Rather, it 
seeks national coordination first; regional co- 
ordination would come more slowly and in 
pace with national program development. 
Certainly, there should be no “organized ef- 
fort to improve field coordination” until head- 
quarters is prepared positively to support that 
effort. 

When it comes to specific action in the field, 
the survey committee outlines six “possible 
plans or patterns of field organization.” These 
range from the existing situation to a com- 
pletely regionalized FSA, with areas under a 
regional director embracing all phases of FSA 


activities. In between are regional committee 
devices, under varying degrees of FSA sponsor- 
ship and direction. Five area boundary propo- 
sals are also presented, from no central control 
over the number and types of field organiza- 
tions fixed by the constituent operating units 
to “standardized, coterminous regions” fixed 
by the FSA itself. The committee refuses to ex- 
press its own preference, but the whole tone of 
the report is so conciliatory and experimental 
that obviously the committee itself does not 
favor the extremes of either set of alternatives. 


II 


| ap aeee commenting further, let us look 
briefly at the other volumes under review. 
Mr. Shaw’s lengthy account of field organiza- 
tion in the WPB focuses attention primarily 
upon two problems. The first was the constant 
struggle to set up and maintain an integrated 
field structure. The obstacles, or the villains, 
in this struggle were two. There were those in 
Washington who saw nothing for the field or- 
ganization to do; they could and did centralize 
priority controls. The field enthusiasts were 
constantly in the position of trying to find 
something for the field offices to do. Then 
when a program with field needs did come 
along, such as that of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, the program head wanted his 
own separate field structure in order to “in- 
sure” the success of his effort. And in this in- 
stance he had his way. Second, the WPB was a 
long time in finding in Washington a work- 
able point of supervision over the field offices. 
In the end, that point was the office of the 
chairman himself. 

In telling his story Mr. Shaw’s point of view 
is always Washington. The records he cites and 
quotes are memoranda coming in and going 
out of headquarters. How the field offices re- 
acted we learn only as that information was 
passed on to Washington. He gives an ex- 
tended discussion of his subject and no one 
will complain of lack of detail. 

Professor Redford’s account of OPA experi- 
ence is both shorter and more comprehensive. 
He confines his subject to rationing; price con- 
trol remains incidental. Here there was a dif- 
ferent situation. The OPA had to decentralize 
if it was to ration. It had to deal with people 
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all over the nation, and the machinery devised 
had both to serve them and to satisfy them. 
This was no small order. 

The OPA began by leaning heavily upon 
state assistance. Time probably permitted no 
other course, and Frank Bane _ personally 
greatly influenced the choice. Redford con- 
cludes that the distribution of war ration book 
I was generally well handled. But quickly the 
OPA moved to abandon a federal-state organi- 
zational pattern in favor of a nationalized field 
structure. Apparently this federal-state ar- 
rangement was never intended to be more 
than a temporary makeshift. As quickly as it 
could the OPA went about staffing its regional 
offices. On April 20, 1942, Leon Henderson in- 
formed the governors that while he intended 
to retain the states as administrative areas, he 
proposed to appoint state directors who would 
give full time to the OPA job and be respon- 
sible to him. He asked for recommendations of 
possible appointees. Between the autumn of 
1942 and 1943 the “state” offices as such dis- 
appeared; the hierarchy now descended from 
the national office to regional offices, district 
offices, and local boards. In some instances dis- 
trict offices were the former state offices with 
only a changed designation. 

The reasons for this changing organiza- 
tional pattern are somewhat obscure. Redford 
reports that there were numerous complaints 
from Democratic members of Congress that 
rival political factions were obtaining federal 
jobs. Presumably, Henderson and the national 
office also had some doubts about the loyalty 
of the state-named administrators to the na- 
tional rationing and price contro] program. 
The process of nationalization in any event 
brought personnel into OPA whom Redford 
describes as “unsympathetic.’”” The author con- 
cludes: “Where there is doubt that the com- 
mon purpose will exist in sufficient intensity, 
either as to program objectives or as to admin- 
istrative techniques, the government respon- 
sible for results nationally will incur grave 
risks in delegating its responsibility to autono- 
mous [i.e., state] authorities.” (p. 28.) 

The OPA confronted one problem similar 
to that of the WPB, and solved it much earlier. 
When Frank Bane retired in April, 1942, his 
recommendation that the field offices be placed 
under an executive director or general man- 


ager for OPA was accepted. The senior deputy 
administrator became the link between the 
functional offices in Washington and the re. 
gional offices in the field. 

“Administrative problem number one in 
field operations,” Redford says, was defining 
lines of contact between field offices. From 
sheer necessity multiple lines of supervision 
developed at the beginning and continued 
throughout OPA’s history. The OPA openly 
proclaimed “dual supervision.” This seems to 
have been the major factor in preventing con- 
tinued opposition in headquarters against an 
integrated field structure. A similar develop- 
ment in WPB might have prevented much 
grief. 

One long chapter of Professor Redford’s 
book describes the activities of the rationing 
division in the district office—trade relations, 
board supervision, contacts with other govern- 
mental agencies, the handling of appeals, and 
the operation of the specialized programs. 
‘T'wo chapters describe and evaluate the ration- 
ing work of the local boards. The author is 
both critical and laudatory. He thinks there 
was not enough OPA insistence upon disinter- 
estedness as a qualification for local board 
membership. He concludes that the local 
boards were a “cross-section of American life,” 
subject to personality, sectional, and opinion 
differences. He thinks the quota device as a 
limitation upon local board discretion proved 
a useful administrative tool. 

Two chapters deal with “Communication 
and Control” as a formal means of channeling 
information, and with “Contacts with the Lo- 
cal Board” as the informal, personal means of 
supervision. Each is a valuable account of a 
major field organization problem. The discus- 
sion of work loads is suggestive but brief. 

Altogether, Professor Redford’s book is one 
of the most useful, valuable accounts of field 
organization problems in the literature of 
public administration. 

In one sense, the research outline of Ear! 
Latham and his associates is out of place in 
this company. It is a guide to the preparation 
of such studies as those of Shaw and Redford. 
It would be helpful, too, in the conduct of an 
organizational analysis such as that in the 
Federal Security Agency. There are, of course, 
points with which to quarrel. Why, for in- 
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stance, introduce two wholly new terms for 
organizational concepts when other terms have 
been previously proposed, first by Willoughby 
in 1927 and then by Macmahon and myself in 
1941? At least the existence of these terms 
might be acknowledged. The point is trivial, 
but behind it lies a conflict in organizational 
history, if not in organizational theory. The 
outline, I believe, might well give more stress 
to the study of attempted reconciliations be- 
tween the “rival claims of hierarchy and spe- 
cialty.”” Have they ever been reconciled in an 
old established agency with a history of mul- 
tiple field organization? Confronted currently 
with the threat of a legislative shotgun wed- 
ding, the Department of Agriculture for one 
would like to know something about that 
question. 

I might quarrel with other terms and other 
points in the outline, such as omission of the 
term and concept of “regionalism” in the dis- 
cussion of field areas. On the other hand, I can- 
not praise too highly the outline discussion of 
the problem of field communication. 


Ill 


We I think is primarily impressive, how- 
ever, is this. The survey report, the two 
organizational descriptions, and the research 
outline have an essential unity. They identify 
crucial issues of organization as it affects ad- 
ministrative behavior. They suggest patterns 
of stimulus and response. 

The FSA is the holding company type of ad- 
ministrative agency, and it asks itself: if there 
is reason for coordination of these several op- 


erating programs at the Washington level, 
what is happening in the field? But a theoreti- 
cal concept of organizational efficiency cannot 
provide the answer. And the survey committee 
in its sophistication says so. The constituent 
units must be slowly and carefully won over to 
a new arrangement which cannot be pre- 
scribed but only evolved from experimenta- 
tion subjectively evaluated. This is one pat- 
tern. 

The WPB was an emergency, temporary 
agency without a long history. It built a field 
organization to provide information to busi- 
ness, and then to promote distribution of con- 
tracts. But these activities were tangential to 
the major emerging concern of the agency— 
the national division of economic resources 
among competing wartime claims. This task 
was performed centrally, and a field operation 
of substantial importance never entirely de- 
veloped. This was a different pattern. 

OPA had an immediate operating burden 
intimately and directly involving every single 
person in the United States. It, too, was an 
emergency, wartime agency without a prior 
history. It had divergent programs—rationing, 
price control, rent control—but it chose to es- 
tablish an integrated field office structure. It 
then developed the ways to make that struc- 
ture effective, through various means of com- 
munication and dual lines of supervision. 
Here is still a third pattern. 

I wonder if there are not here the ingredi- 
ents for some generalizations about field or- 
ganization which will verify many of the hy- 
potheses tentatively put forth by Latham and 
his associates. 


Municipal Utilities Management 


By William Sherman, Town of Greenwich, Connecticut 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF MUNICIPAL 
Utiities, by Invinc TENNER, Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1947. Pp. xi, 152. 

Yipee book is concerned with the principles 

and procedures applicable to the financial 
administration of municipally owned utilities. 

The discussion of principles applies to munici- 

pal utilities generally; the discussion of finan- 


cial procedures is more specifically directed 
toward municipal electric and water plants. 
This work is a helpful addition to a surpris- 
ingly meager literature in this field, and is a 
welcome supplement to the material contained 
in a Manual of Water Works Accounting, pub- 
lished jointly in 1938 by the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association and the American 
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Water Works Association, in the preparation 
of which the author of the present volume par- 
ticipated. The present volume is not primarily 
a procedures manual, however. While it deals 
with procedures for budgeting, purchasing, in- 
ventory control, payrolls, general and cost ac- 
counting, and financial reporting, the treat- 
ment is more general and lacking in some of 
the detail that the more technical publication 
would provide. 

The author also includes a discussion of fi- 
nancial organization and principles, presented 
in nontechnical language, which, together 
with the procedural discussions, should be of 
special assistance and value to those concerned 
with the management of utilities, particularly 
in small municipalities, as well as to the stu- 
dent of public administration and the general 
reader with an interest in this field. 

The discussion of the various forms of or- 
ganization which are possible for a municipal 
utility is rather disappointingly brief. While it 
is perhaps true that, as the author says, “. . . 
the form of organization is not so important 
as are the policies which it [a utility] adopts,” 
the form of organization of a municipal utility 
often strongly affects its policies. In other 
words, we should not be surprised if “inde- 
pendent” boards tend to be independent— 
both in the formation of financial and other 
policies and in the financial procedures de- 
veloped to carry out those policies. Naturally, 
such a course of action often results in a sub- 
stantial lack of coordination between utility 
and over-all municipal fiscal policies and vary- 
ing degrees of duplication of fiscal services. 
Mr. Tenner, of course, is well aware of the 
tendency in local government to take at face 
value the protestations of every special inter- 
est group that the activity which it is advocat- 
ing as an_ essential municipal function 
(whether it be a utility or not) is not suscep- 
tible to either policy direction or management 
by the general municipal government because 
it is “different” and therefore requires differ- 
ent treatment from all other municipal activi- 
ties. He cautions against this tendency in these 
words: “If one utility is already established, it 
might be well to have the same policy-forming 
body also act in that capacity for the new 
utility.” 

Today municipal governments, as well as 


the states and the federal government to some 
degree, are performing business services in a 
number and variety undreamed of a few years 
ago. As the search for additional revenues to 
supplement the property tax goes on, as the 
demand of citizens for more and better services 
increases, the “municipal utility” is assuming 
a more and more important place in munici- 
pal government. Therefore, the impact of the 
financial policies and administration of these 
enterprises on over-all municipal policy and 
administration is becoming increasingly a mat- 
ter of concern to the public generally, as well 
as to municipal officials. This being so, this re- 
viewer would have been happy to see a consid- 
erably more exhaustive treatment of utility or- 
ganization and financial policy than was pos- 
sible in the few pages devoted to this subject. 

The independent board form of organiza- 
tion has been widely accepted for the adminis- 
tration of municipal utility activities. It is 
natural perhaps that those who believe in “‘in- 
dependence” also believe that this independ- 
ence—called “freedom from political interfer- 
ence” in some quarters—is best maintained, 
and the efficient operation of a utility ad- 
vanced, if the utility provides its own manage- 
ment services, such as budgeting, accounting, 
purchasing, and other elements of financial ad- 
ministration. Since the performance of central 
municipal staff services varies in efficiency, this 
argument has weight in some instances. The 
disadvantages of such a course, however—du- 
plication of facilities, equipment, personnel, 
and effort—as well as the dangers (one specifi- 
cally being the danger of lack of coordinated 
budget policy, execution, and control), might 
well be emphasized to a greater degree, not 
only in this work but in all discussions of 
utility financial policy and administration and 
utility municipal relations. Less than a page is 
devoted to the possible utilization of a munici- 
pality’s management services by a utility, al- 
though this may have been deliberate because 
of the general and nontechnical nature of the 
work. 

At the present stage of municipal utility de- 
velopment, there is need for an exhaustive 
study of the relation of utility financial admin- 
istration to over-all municipal financial ad- 
ministration. A clear and complete exposition 
should be given of the need for and the public 
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interest in a coordinated municipal fiscal 
policy. The ways in which utility financial ad- 
ministration can be a part of an integrated 
over-all financial administration should be ex- 
plored. Even where the form of utility organi- 
zation follows traditional patterns, over-all 
coordination of financial policy and adminis- 
tration and an efficient utilization of existing 
municipal management services can be 
achieved. 

Also needed is a manual of methodology. 
Most of us who are concerned with municipal 
administration need guidebooks which specifi- 
cally indicate the “how” as well as the “why” 
of things. A detailed treatment of the possibili- 
ties inherent in centralization of housekeeping 
services, which shows specifically just how and 
to what degree a municipality's regular man- 
agement services can be utilized by a utility 
and how coordination of financial policy can 
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be achieved, would be an invaluable aid both 
to the managers of municipal utilities and to 
municipal administrators generally. 

Such an undertaking is not easy. The de- 
velopment and presentation of procedures 
whereby a municipal utility's budget can re- 
tain the flexibility needed for efficient adminis- 
tration and yet be a part of the over-all muni- 
cipal budget and subject to some degree of 
municipal legislative and executive control is 
a challenging task. This is equally true with 
respect to the development of accounting pro- 
cedures whereby the business type of “profit 
and loss” accounting, needed to reflect accu- 
rately the results of utility operation, can be 
coordinated with governmental appropriation 
accounting for purposes of over-all municipal 
financial planning and control. Both these 
jobs need doing. It is the hope of this reviewer 
that they will be done soon. 


The Government and Research 


By Dael Wolfie, American Psychological Association 


ADMINISTRATION FOR RESEARCH: VOLUME THREE 
OF SCIENCE AND Pusic Po.icy. A REPorRT To 
THE PRESIDENT, by JOHN R. STEELMAN, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. iii, 
324- 

T= director of a scientific research program 

is as much an administrator as is the direc- 
tor of a business. He is responsible for estab- 
lishing and maintaining suitable conditions 
for the productive work of the scientists on his 
staff. He is responsible for the efficient conduct 
of the research program and in large part for 
its success or failure. He must plan and sched- 
ule the work of his own agency and coordinate 
its efforts with those of related agencies. How 
the director of a research program can achieve 
these administrative virtues is the theme of 

Administration for Research. 

From 1940 to 1947, the nation’s total re- 
search and development budget rose from 
$345 million to $1,160 million. This rapidly 
expanding budget has made us much more 
keenly aware than we were a few years ago of 
the problems of administering large-scale re- 


search activities. Government agencies in par- 
ticular have had to think about research ad- 
ministration, for they are responsible for 
slightly over half of the 1947 expenditures. 
Government research is more diverse than that 
of any other agency. The unique position of 
the federal government puts its successes and 
its failures in a more prominent light than the 
successes or failures of any other agency. For 
these reasons, President Truman asked, in an 
Executive order of October 17, 1946, for a sur- 
vey of administrative procedures in govern- 
ment agencies. Administration for Research is 
the report of that survey. In reporting how 
government research is administered, the vol- 
ume also recommends how it should be admin- 
istered. 

One of the tasks of the research administra- 
tor is to provide a favorable climate in which 
the scientific staff can work. The report is very 
positive in stating that “it must be a primary 
purpose of public policy to provide such a cli- 
mate,” and in pointing out that the federal 
government has not succeeded very well in this 
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respect. A number of specific suggestions are 
made: The scientist “must, by the nature of 
things, be much less subject to the usual con- 
trols and regulations imposed in governmental 
administration than most other governmental 
employees.” He must be given freedom to se- 
lect his work and to pursue independent 
study. He must be provided with opportuni- 
ties to do interesting and valuable work. He 
must have professional association and recog- 
nition, freedom from nonscientific work, good 
direction, and opportunity for growth and ad- 
vancement. Civil service reforms, a higher ceil- 
ing on salaries, more money for official travel 
to scientific meetings, and freedom to publish 
research findings are specific ways in which 
working conditions can be made more attrac- 
tive to scientists. 

Some federal agencies provide some of these 
conditions, but throughout the government as 
a whole there is room for much improvement. 
“The Federal Government possesses the most 
varied and extensive research and develop- 
ment program of any single employer, a physi- 
cal plant and equipment as modern as any, 
and a competitive salary scale. In fact, it has 
most of the elements deemed advantageous for 
employment. In spite of this, scientists hold 
the Federal Government in low esteem as an 
employer.” A survey of scientists conducted by 
the board found 11 per cent favored govern- 
ment employment, 31 per cent favored indus- 
try, 48 per cent favored university employ- 
ment, 10 per cent favored consulting work or 
some other activity. 

The responsibility for providing a favorable 
climate for research falls upon the director of 
any research agency, governmental, industrial, 
or academic. In general, the directors of aca- 
demic and industrial programs have solved 
this problem more satisfactorily than has the 
government administrator. But, the report 
adds, “many corrective measures are already 
under way to improve conditions.” 

The research director’s responsibilities do 
not end with providing good conditions for his 
scientific staff. He must also provide them with 
efficient planning and a variety of staff services. 
The larger the organization, the more neces- 
sary it becomes to provide those aspects of ad- 
ministration which are called good organiza- 


tion when they work well, and red tape when 
they become irritating. 

Mr. Steelman recommends that much 
greater attention be paid than has been paid 
in the past to the scheduling and program- 
ming of research. The difficulty of predicting 
accurately the course of a fundamental re- 
search investigation and the inability to tell in 
advance either where it will lead or how long 
it will take is fully realized. But some schedul.- 
ing of basic research studies is possible. Sched- 
uling of developmental research is easier, for 
the goal is easier to see. The advantages of 
planning ahead are great enough to repay the 
effort required, for planning makes possible 
more efficient use of facilities, more timely pro- 
curement of additional personnel, better co- 
ordination of the various research programs 
and their requirements, and easier arrange- 
ment of finances. In order to secure these ad- 
vantages, every research agency should estab- 
lish a planning board which will attempt to 
schedule its research program. 

A second recommendation is that greater 
use be made of administrative personnel and 
services. The prestige of a scientist may result 
in his appointment to be the administrative 
director of a research program. If he accepts 
this appointment, he may soon find that he no 
longer has time to be a scientist, that his time 
is all spent in dealing with procurement, 
budget, personnel, or other administrative 
problems in which he is not an expert. If, how- 
ever, he is aided by a staff of experts in these 
matters, he can devote more of his own time 
and wisdom to the determination of research 
policies and to the scientific aspects of the pro- 
gram. It is quite possible that nine good scien- 
tists and one good administrator can accom- 
plish more than ten good scientists. 

Many scientists object to this kind of think- 
ing on the ground that the professional admin- 
istrator does not understand science and is al- 
most by definition incapable of administering 
a research program. With equal lack of insight 
into what must necessarily be a cooperative re- 
lation, the administrator can retort that the 
scientist does not understand business or gov- 
ernment policies, regulations, and problems. 
Ultimately, there may develop a group of spe- 
cialists in research administration, persons 
with enough knowledge of science and its 
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peculiar problems to appreciate the scientists’ 
point of view and with enough skill in finance, 
personnel, and other administrative details to 
permit the scientists to make fullest use of 
their scientific skill. Whether the scientific and 
administrative contributions to the success of 
a program are combined in the same person or 
not, both contributions are essential in a large 
research organization. The scientist must be 
there; after all, it is a scientific program. But 
the administrator must be there too, for many 
of the programs have outgrown the individual 
investigator in his laboratory as far as General 
Electric has outgrown Edison and his Menlo 
Park laboratory. Recognizing the extent to 
which proper use of administrative services 
can save the scientist's time and free him for 
more effective use of his talents, the report re- 
peatedly emphasizes the importance of greater 
use of administrative staff services for any 
large research program. 

The problems discussed above are problems 
of any research agency. The federal govern- 
ment has additional responsibilities for re- 
search. It shares with the foundations respon- 
sibility for supporting research in university 
and other nonprofit laboratories. It shares 
with universities responsibility for ensuring a 
future supply of scientific talent. And it alone 
can assume over-all responsibility for coordi- 
nating the total scientific effort of the country. 

Private foundations have generally sup- 
ported research through grants. The govern- 
ment, in contrast, has usually used contracts. 
During and since World War II, the amount 
of money spent on research and development 
contracts has grown to the point where, in 
1947, $425 out of a total budget of $625 mil- 
lion for these purposes was allotted to indus- 
trial and university laboratories on contracts. 
Contracts are recommended for applied and 
developmental research, most of which should 
be placed with industrial laboratories. For 
basic research, most of which should be con- 
ducted in university laboratories, grants are 
recommended. Authority to make grants 
should be afforded to all of the major research 
agencies. These recommendations will be ap- 
plauded by all universities which have had to 
contend with the provisions of a research con- 
tract patterned after the typical procurement 
contract. 


Traditionally, the federal government has 
not engaged in any large-scale scholarship or 
fellowship programs. That is rapidly changing. 
Research fellowships are granted by several 
agencies. Training scholarships for prospec- 
tive Navy officers are now available. The Vet- 
erans Administration and the United States 
Public Health Service are giving hundreds of 
training fellowships to students in psychiatry, 
psychology, and psychiatric nursing and social 
work. A prominent feature of the proposed na- 
tional science foundation is its provision for 
scholarships. These are desirable trends, Steel- 
man believes; “the Federal Government's en- 
tire research effort affords no programs of 
greater potential promise than this fellowship 
system... .” 

The United States is almost the only major 
power which has failed to establish an effective 
means of determining broad scientific policy 
on a national basis. Four concrete recommen- 
dations are made to provide the over-all scien- 
tific leadership that only the government can 
give: 


1. An interdepartmental committee on sci- 
entific research and development; 

2. A special unit in the Bureau of the 
Budget to review federal scientific re- 
search and development programs; 

. Appointment by the President of a mem- 
ber of the White House staff for purposes 
of scientific liaison; 

4. A national science foundation. 


The discussion of these problems is a bit 
timid; the suggestions only partial solutions. 
Perhaps the controversial aspects of national 
science foundation legislation kept Mr. Steei- 
man from writing a stronger discussion of this 
topic. For actually nothing short of a strong 
national science foundation can have the au- 
thority and the responsibility for reviewing the 
scientific programs of all government agencies 
and for directing (not in a coercive but in a 
farsighted planning sense) the scientific prog- 
ress of the nation. Such a national science 
foundation would satisfy all four of the re- 
port’s recommendations. It would include an 
interdepartmental committee on scientific re- 
search and development. It would require re- 
view of research and development budgets by 
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a special unit in the Bureau of the Budget. Its 
director would be the President’s spokesman 
on matters of science and could make certain 
that proper liaison existed among the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the several federal de- 
partments and bureaus. Such a foundation 
would experience, perhaps in larger measure 
than any other agency in the country, all of 
the problems of administering research that 
are discussed throughout the earlier para- 
graphs of this review, but it is the only agency 
that could solve the problem of top-level ad- 
ministration of the total research effort of the 
nation. 

The research director is faced, finally, with 
a responsibility to those who support the re- 
search which he directs. When the government 
supports research, it does so as part of its re- 
sponsibility to further the welfare of the 140 
million citizens of the nation. This responsi- 
bility is assumed throughout the book, but not 
discussed. 

Responsibility of the research director to his 
staff or of the government to its research agen- 
cies is only half the problem. What responsi- 
bility does an individual agency or director 
have to the government, or the government to 
the people? How can the government's scien- 
tific activities be responsive to the needs of the 
people without being subject to their whims? 


What type of administrative organization will 
most surely avoid the narrowness that may fol- 
low upon too great specialization or too secure 
insulation from a knowledge of the require- 
ments of the whole country? What kind of ad- 
ministration can best implement the demo- 
cratic ideals of our government? Questions of 
this type are not asked, or answered, in this 
volume. They must be considered if the fed- 
eral research program is to continue to hold 
and to deserve popular support. 

Who ought to read this volume? Anyone 
who serves as the head of a research group or 
who wants to understand the problems that 
such a person faces. He will not find here an- 
swers to all his day-to-day problems. But he 
will learn what some of the government agen- 
cies have attempted in the way of solutions. 
He will find a list of the research and develop- 
ment units of the federal government, the de- 
tailed results of a survey of scientists about 
their work, and a selected and annotated bibli- 
ography of several hundred references from 
this and other countries on the administration 
of research. He will obtain a broader view of 
the principal problems than his own experi- 
ence has given him. He may even get ideas that 
will help him contribute to a book that some 
day will be written on how large-scale research 
programs can best be administered. 
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Mrs. Hazel Jackson resigned as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Society as of January 1, 1948, 
and Laverne Burchfield has been appointed to 
succeed her. In addition to her duties as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Burchfield will con- 
tinue as Managing Editor of Public Adminis- 
tration Review. 


CHAPTER NEWS 
Alabama 


A dinner meeting of the Alabama Chapter 
was held in Reynolds Hall, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, on October 29. John T. Caldwell, 
the new president of Alabama College, spoke 
on “Administrative Principles and Military 
Government.” Dr. Caldwell, a teacher and 
practitioner of public administration before 
becoming president at Montevallo, was ac- 
tively engaged in the Navy's program of mili- 
tary government in the Pacific. 


California—Southern California 


General Wayne Allen, chief administrative 
officer of Los Angeles County, addressed the 
Southern California Chapter at a dinner meet- 
ing October 21 on “An Appraisal of the Pro- 
fession of the Public Businessman.” 

At a meeting on December 17 the Honor- 
able Fletcher Bowron, mayor of Los Angeles, 
and Dr. Edwin A. Cottrell, of Stanford Uni- 
versity and the Haynes Foundation, discussed 
“The Problems of Metropolitan Govern- 
ment.” This was the second in a series of five 
meetings which the chapter has scheduled. 


On February 18 Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
of Stanford University addressed the chapter 
on “The Characteristics of a Good Administra- 
tor.” 


California—University of California (Berkeley) 


The first meeting of this chapter was held 
on October 22. A constitution was adopted 
and officers were elected as follows: President— 
Stephen Keil; Vice President—Earl Segrest; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Elizabeth Ferina. 


Directors—Harry Wolf, 


Margaret Wolff, 
Carol Davis, Karl Baldwin. 


California—University of California at Los 
Angeles 


The newly organized chapter of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles adopted its 
constitution on November 17. Students elected 
as officers were: President—Ralph Donato Gio- 
vanniello; Vice President—Cecil Osoff; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Mrs. Iris Gorin; Council Mem- 
bers—W. Richard Bigger, Joe H. Bindley. 

On November 24 about fifty persons at- 
tended a meeting to hear a panel discussion on 
the problems of students in making the transi- 
tion from student to public life. Participating 
in the panel were Dr. Orme Phelps, professor 
of industrial relations, Claremont Graduate 
School; Heman G. Stark, chief of field services 
of the California Youth Authority; Harry Sco- 
ville, director, and Garrett R. Breckenridge, 
staff member, of the Bureau of Administrative 
Research of Los Angeles County. 
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California—University of Southern California 


At a meeting of the University of Southern 
California Chapter on October 9, Garrett R. 
Breckenridge, chief research technician of the 
Los Angeles County Bureau of Administrative 
Research and a director of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, was the speaker. Over thirty 
members and guests heard Mr. Breckenridge 
discuss the “Internship Program of Los An- 
geles County.” 

On December 10 the chapter heard a panel 
discussion of “Entry into the Public Service,” 
followed by discussion from the floor. Mem- 
bers of the panel were William G. Sharp, 
deputy county clerk of Los Angeles; Mrs. Pat 
Livingston, examining division, Los Angeles 
City Civil Service Commission; and Dr. Ber- 
nard Hyink, professor of economics and gov- 
ernment, University of Redlands. 

Representatives-at-large on the board of di- 
rectors chosen at this meeting are Edwin L. 
Hoyt, Franklyn N. Vogel, and Forrest B. 
Powell. 


Colorado—Denver 


On January 15 some 55 persons met to or- 
ganize a Denver chapter of the Society. C. L. 
Edwards, regional director for the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission was named chairman of 
an organizational committee, and ~- Wallace 
Vawter, chief field representative, U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget, was appointed chairman of the 
program committee. 


Connecticut 


At its meeting on December 16, the Con- 
necticut Chapter elected the following officers: 
President—Carter W. Atkins, executive direc- 
tor, Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 
Inc.; Vice President—John DeWitt Norton, 
chairman, The Connecticut Committee, Inc.; 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. Stone, research assist- 
ant, Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 
Inc. 


District of Columbia 


On November 12 members and guests of the 
Washington, D. C. Chapter heard Paul H. Ap- 
pleby, dean of the Maxwell Graduate School 


of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University, speak on “A Reappraisal of the 
Federal Service as a Career.” 

A round table discussion of the new rela- 
tions between scientists and administrators in 
government followed the dinner meeting on 
December 10. The round table included Car- 
roll L. Wilson, general manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; P. V. Cardon, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration; L. R. Hafstad, 
Executive Officers Research and Development 
Board of the National Military Establishment; 
and F. N. Woodward, British Scientific Mis- 
sion. 

At a meeting on January 14 the following 
participants offered “A Reappraisal of the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act”: James Rowe, 
Jr., member of the Commission on the Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment; Robert Heller, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Strengthening the Con- 
gress; Honorable Mike Monroney, representa- 
tive from Oklahoma; and Honorable Estes 
Kefauver, representative from Tennessee. 


Illinois—Chicago 

Leonard D. White, president of the Society, 
addressed the Chicago Chapter on November 
25 on “The Role of the Society in the Public 
Administration Profession.” Officers elected 
for the ensuing year were: President—L. C. 
Gibson, chief field representative, U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Chicago; Vice President- 
Herbert A. Simon, chairman, department of 
political science, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology; Secretary-Treasurer—Kendall Lingle, 
acting director, Citizens Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Illinois. 


Illinois—Roosevelt College 


At the November 26 meeting of the Roose- 
velt College Chapter, Alderman Robert E. 
Merriam spoke on “The Administration of 
City Government,” centering his remarks on 
the fiscal situation, overlapping governmental 
services, human relations, and housing in Chi- 
cago. 


Illinois—University of Chicago 
The speaker at the November 12 meeting ol 
the chapter was Herbert Simon, professor o! 
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political science at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, who talked on “Proverbs of Ad- 
ministration.” Dr. Simon’s article of this title 
in the Winter, 1946, Public Administration 
Review has caused debate among students of 
public administration and this meeting gave 
an opportunity for further discussion. 

On December g, Frank Bane, executive di- 
rector of the Council of State Governments, 
discussed with the chapter the question 
“Should There be Increased Reliance on 
States for the Administration of Federal Pro- 
grams?” 

The topic for the January 27 meeting was 
“The Congressman ys. the Bureaucrat.” Roy 
Blough, formerly director of tax research, U. S. 
Department of the Treasury, and at present 
professor of economics and political science, 
University of Chicago, represented the “bu- 
reaucrats.”” The congressman who was sched- 
uled for the meeting could not appear, so 
Leonard D. White, professor of public adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago, characterized 
the attitude of the congressman toward the ad- 
ministrator. 


Indiana—Indiana University 


The first meeting of the Indiana University 
Chapter was held on November 11 with about 
fifty members and guests present to hear Presi- 
dent White welcome the chapter into the So- 
ciety and speak on “Character and Loyalty in 
the Public Service.” 


Kentucky 


A panel discussion of general administrative 
problems and the business administration of 
the University of Kentucky constituted the 
program of the November 12 meeting of the 
Kentucky Chapter. Leo Chamberlain, vice 
president, William S. ‘Taylor, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, and Frank D. Peterson, 
comptroller, all of the University of Kentucky, 
were members of the panel. 

The January 14 meeting of the Kentucky 
Chapter centered around a panel discussion of 
federal-state-local administration of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. Participants were 
Thomson R. Bryant, director of extension 
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service, University of Kentucky, and Bob 
Heath, county agent of Franklin County. 

On February 11 the chapter heard a discus- 
sion of new developments and current prob- 
lems in the field of property assessment by 
P. Miles, State Department of Revenue, E. H. 
Dieruf, director of finance of Louisville, and 
F. J. Benckart, director of finance of Lexington. 

Miss Gladys Kammerer is the new president 
of the Kentucky chapter. 


Massachusetts 


Henry Parkman, recently returned from 
Germany as governmental affairs adviser to 
USMG, addressed the Massachusetts Chapter 
October 23 on “Military Government in Ger- 
many—Problems of Administration.” At the 
business session, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President—Henry L. Shattuck, Massa- 
chusetts General Court; Vice President—Don 
B. Leiffer, Bureau of Public Administration, 
Boston University; Secretary-Treasurer—Rich- 
ard A. Atkins, Boston Municipal Research Bu- 
reau; Council Members—Thomas H. Buckley, 
Massachusetts Commission on Administration 
and Finance; Thomas J. Greehan, Massachu- 
setts Director of Civil Service; Julius E. Kell- 
ner, consultant, Kellner Service; Morris B. 
Lambie, professor of government, Harvard 
University; Thomas F. Sullivan, Boston Police 
Commissioner; John R. Campbell, Jr., re- 
gional representative, Federal Security Agency. 


Michigan—University of Michigan 

The first meeting of the University of Michi- 
gan Chapter was held October 16. John A. 
Perkins, state budget director, discussed some 
of the problems encountered by a state budget 
director. , 

On January 12 the chapter elected new ofli- 
cers as follows: President—Paul H. Wileden, re- 
search associate, Bureau of Government; Vice 
President—Betty Lou Bidwell, student; Secre- 
tary—Jack Edward Jordan, research assistant, 
Bureau of Government; Treasurer—Alberta 
Brown, research assistant, Bureau of Govern- 
ment. 

The chapter was very active during the fall 
term under the direction of G. Homer Skarin, 
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at present assistant to Representative Engel of 
the House Appropriations Committee. Oc- 
casional dinners and teas were held for faculty- 
student gatherings. Guest speakers during the 
fall term were: Loren B. Miller, director, Bu- 


reau of Governmental Research in Detroit; 


John A. Perkins, Michigan State Budget direc- 
tor; George E. Bean, City Manager of Pontiac; 
Herbert Emmerich, director, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House. 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Chapter has elected new ofh- 
cers as follows: President—Victor Christgau, 
director, Division of Employment and Secur- 
ity; Secretary-Treasurer—Louis Dorweiler, di- 
rector of research for the Minnesota Legislative 
Research Committee. 


New Jersey—Princeton University 


At the first program meeting of the Prince- 
ton University Chapter, November 19, Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Driscoll gave an off-the-record 
talk on “The Reorganization of New Jersey 
State Government,” discussing particularly the 
opportunities in the fields of the judiciary, ex- 
ecutive departments, and fiscal affairs. Chapter 
officers were elected as follows: President— 
Joseph E. McLean, Princeton Surveys; Vice 
President—Sanford Bates, state commissioner 
of institutions and agencies; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Harry H. Ransom, department of poli- 
tics, Princeton University; Directors—Chester 
I. Barnard, president of New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company; Charles Yard, State Civil 
Service Commission. 


New York—Capital District 


“Coordination of State Services at the Re- 
gional Level” was the topic for discussion at 
the opening meeting of the chapter on Octo- 


ber 14. The speakers were J. Harold DeNike, 


New York Department of Commerce, and 
George W. Chesboro, New York Department 
of Social Welfare. John Daniels, Jr., New York 
Division of the Budget, acted as moderator. 

On November 18 an audience of some sixty 
persons heard a discussion of “Legislative Re- 
view of Administration,” by Charles Locke, 


secretary of Ways and Means Committee of 
the Assembly, and Fred R. Spreeman, secretary 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate, with 
the moderator Donald Axelrod of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Legislative Proce- 
dure and Expenditure. 

The December 16 meeting, attended by 110 
members and guests, was devoted to a consid- 
eration of administrative adjudication. Speak- 
ers at the meeting were Robert M. Benjamin, 
member of the Board of Regents Sub-Commit- 
tee on Professional Discipline, and Philip Hal- 
pern, counsel to the Public Service Commis- 
sion and dean, School of Law, Buffalo Univer- 
sity. John C. Crary, Jr., assistant attorney gen- 
eral, served as chairman of the meeting. 

The committee on professional training sub- 
mitted a report on the progress of the public 
administration training program. The pro- 
gram, headed by Dr. Lynton K. Caldwell, now 
has an enrollment of 81. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 


On November 5 about 100 members and 
guests heard the Honorable William Reid, 
chairman of the Mayor’s Executive Committee 
on Administration and newly appointed chair- 
man of the Board of Transportation, discuss 
“Current Trends in New York City Adminis- 
tration,” particularly the creation of a division 
of analysis in the office of the director of the 
budget. The College of the City of New York 
is now providing special training in various 
phases of administrative analysis for the 
budget office staff and hopes eventually to 
make this training available to employees of 
other city agencies. 


Oregon 


Members of the Oregon Chapter heard a 
panel discussion of “Higher Education and 
Government Cooperation in Public Service 
Training in Oregon” at a dinner meeting on 
January 22. 


Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Regional Chapter 

On December 2, John D. Gill, economist 
and director of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, addressed the chapter 
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on “Compensation Schedules: How to Adjust 
Them to Unsettled Economic Conditions.” 
At the January meeting Bennet F. Schauffler, 
regional director, National Labor Relations 
Board, talked on “Grievances and Employee 
Organizations: How to Deal with Them.” 


Puerto Rico—University of Puerto Rico 


Students of the public administration pro- 
gram of the University of Puerto Rico called a 
meeting October 17 to plan a University of 
Puerto Rico Chapter of the Society. A consti- 
tution was adopted at a meeting November 7 
and officers were elected as follows: President 
—Jesus Morales-Castro; Vice President—Maria 
Rosario-Hernandez; Secretary-Treasurer—Luis 
Astolfo Rodriguez; Directors—Manual E. Mo- 
reno-D’Andrade and Lillian D. de Duprey. A 
program for the year was discussed at a meet- 
ing November 11. 


Tennessee 


A meeting was held in Nashville November 
13 to organize the Tennessee Chapter of the 
Society. Lee S. Greene of the University of 
Tennessee Bureau of Public Administration 
stated that the bureau would be able to fur- 
nish secretariat services if the chapter so de- 
sired and that publication of a periodic news- 
letter would be feasible. It was suggested that 
sectional meetings of the Tennessee Chapter 
would probably be necessary because of the 
almost equal distribution of members between 
Knoxville and Nashville. Members appointed 
to the Organizing Committee include Robert 
Avery, Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Lawrence Durisch, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; Henry Williams, 
Vanderbilt University; Wesley Cook, Tennes- 
see Taxpayers Association; and Frank Pres- 
cott, University of Chattanooga. The commit- 
tee will draw up a constitution and nominate 
officers, canvassing the membership by mail. 


Washington 

_ At its November 10 meeting the Washing- 
ton State Chapter adopted its constitution and 
named Stanley Erickson as president pro tem. 
About thirty persons were present for the 
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panel discussion of “Problems of Public Ad- 
ministration in the Pacific Northwest,” which 
covered an evaluation of accomplishments and 
needs at all levels of governraent in this re- 
gion. Irving Smith, Veterans Administration, 
Dr. Harold Lang, State Personnel Board, and 
Al Rochester, councilman of the City of Se- 
attle, composed the panel. 

At a meeting on January 12 there was a 
panel discussion of “improvement of Public 
Administration,” with the following  partici- 
pants: George Shipman, University of Wash- 
ington; Gilbert Rolfe, chief of the procedural 
section, War Assets Administration; and Stan- 
ley Erickson, management analyst, Puget 
Sound Navy Yard. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President—George Shipman; Vice Presi- 
dent—Stanley Erickson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Donald C. Sampson, Bureau of the Govern- 
mental Research and Services, University of 
Washington; Trustees—Harold Lang, super- 
visor, Washington State Personnel Board; 
Carl Crosser, executive secretary, Municipal 
League; Frank Laube, city councilman, Se- 
attle; Irving Smith, personnel division, Veter- 
ans’ Administration; Marion Wold, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Olympia. 


Wisconsin—Madison 


The program topic for the chapter meeting 
October go was “The Veterans Housing Pro- 
gram.” Professor Richard Ratcliff of the 
School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin, 
and secretary of the Wisconsin Veterans Hous- 
ing Authority, presented the new state veter- 
ans program. Horace Wilkie, chairman of the 
Madison Housing Authority and Conference 
of Wisconsin Housing Authorities, set forth 
the proposal for a veterans housing project in 
Madison. 

At the business meeting following the pro- 
gram, chapter officers were elected as follows: 
President—Philip H. Falk, city superintendent 
of schools, Madison; Vice President—Charles 
K. Alexander, research director, Wisconsin 
Taxpayers Alliance; Secretary-Treasurer—Jane 
Lester, research associate, Legislative Refer- 
ence Library; Council Members—William W. 
Mitchell, Forest Products Laboratory; Russell 
L. Hibbard, unemployment compensation di- 
vision, Industrial Commission; Max S. Linde- 
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mann, personnel officer, City of Madison; 
Richard C. Dubielzig, Dane County Board; 
Helen I. Clarke, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Horace W. Wilkie, chair- 
man, Madison Housing Authority. 

On November 20 about forty members held 
a dinner meeting which was followed by a 


panel discussion on “Retirement Systems for 
Public Employees,” by William W. Mitchell, 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory; F. M. Mac- 
Millan, director, Wisconsin Retirement Fund; 
and James R. Wedlake, assistant attorney gen- 
eral. Russell L. Hibbard was chairman of the 
panel. 
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